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For Better American-Soviet Relations 
a HE speech of V. M. Molotov, which appears in this 


issue, reemphasizes the Soviet Union’s neutrality in 
the present war, and her determination not to be drawn 
into it. It expresses the satisfaction of the Soviet people— 
which is fully shared by the peoples involved—over the 
peaceful extension of socialism among 23 million inhab- 
itants of harassed Europe; and it notes that this is a res- 
toration of Soviet forms of government briefly enjoyed by 
these countries before, and a resumption of ties with the 
USSR which were broken by force by imperialist powers 
in 1917 and 1918. 

As in the speech before the preceding session of the 
Supreme Soviet there was a clear and candid analysis of 
Soviet relations with other countries, including a sharp 
recognition of the unfriendly character of recent American 
diplomatic expressions and acts especially in regard to events 
in the Baltic States. 

Many Americans place a different interpretation upon 
events in the Baltic States than that given in the anti- 
Soviet press and reflected in our State department. To 
most Americans friendly relations with the Soviet Union 
are vitally important for world peace, for the maintenance 
of cultural communication and interchange in a world 
where it has become more blockaded than commerce and, 
finally, for trade between the two countries. In the opin- 
ion of many Americans the statements of Mr. Sumner 
Welles and the government’s actions in freezing the cred- 
its of the Baltic countries are acts of injustice against the 
Baltic peoples and gratuitously insulting to the Soviet 
Union. 

War-ridden Europe has become a continent of upheaval 
and change, during which Socialism thas been extended to 
a number of European peoples. Haughty refusals to rec- 
ognize these changes can only repeat the muddle and mis- 
chief in our state department in the past, when it turned 
aside from the living reality of the Soviet Union and gave 
its recognition to political ghosts like the Kerensky regime. 

A passage in Molotov’s address has a special signifi- 
cance. Discussing the collapse of France it mentioned 
among other causes “the fact that, unlike Germany, the 
leading circles of France treated too lightly the role and 
weight of the Soviet Union in European affairs.” Other 
countries than France, and in other ways than military, 
have made the mistake of ignoring or underestimating the 
place and the meaning of the Soviet Union with its new 
socialist organization and its new socialist culture. 

Acknowledgment that Socialist change is different from 
other types of political change, came inadvertently from the 
New York Times, which, in a recent editorial, that tried to 
present the Soviet Union in a sinister light, admitted that: 
“Whereas it is taken for granted that Hitler will have to 
disgorge most of the territory he occupies, even if he wins, 
Stalin’s gains are . . . generally assumed to be permanent.” 






















-Viacheslav Molotov, Chairman of Council of People's Commissars 
and People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the USSR. 


The reason is, that union with the USSR is a Socialist 
union, of complete equality and fraternity, not a status of 
subjection. This new reality on the international scene re- 
quires understanding and acknowledgment which is fre- 
quently called for by representative Americans. 

Toward the end of May, this year, a round-table con- 
ference, under the auspices of the American Council on 
Soviet Relations, was held on the general subject of Ameri- 
can-Soviet Relations. The participants included notable 
figures in the cultural world—-scientists, economists, experts 
on foreign affairs, writers and publicists. They touched on 
cultural as well as diplomatic and economic relations be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union. A digest 
of the proceedings of this important conference has just 
been issued and is available to the public. Reading its in- 
teresting pages we note how emphatically the participants 
in this conference stressed the importance of closer ties 
between the American and Soviet peoples, not only for 
immediate mutual. advantages in trade, but for the further- 
ance of world peace and for the preservation and extension 
of cultural values, elsewhere destroyed or menaced by the 
cataclysm of the second world war. 

Turning back to Premier Molotov’s speech, it is to be 
regretted that in his report to the Soviet people on rela- 
tions with other States, he was unable to present a satis- 


factory picture of relations with our country. In view of 


the critical international situation we should lose no time 
making sincere efforts to improve relations between these 
two great peoples, both of whom desire peace and both of 
whom have everything to gain by closer and more friendly 
intercourse. 









Courtesy American Russian Institute 








SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 


Report by Premier V. M. MOLOTOV. 
to the 7th Session of the Supreme Soviet, August 1, 1940 


OMRADE DEPUTIES: In the four months that 
have passed since the Sixth Session of the Supreme 
Soviet highly important events have occurred in Eu- 
rope. As a result of the military operations pursued by 
Germany, first in Norway and Denmark, then in Belgium 
and Holland and lastly in the territory of France, the war 
in Europe thas assumed wide dimensions. On June 10th, 
Germany was joined by Italy, who declared war on Eng- 
land and France. Thus the fourth largest European power 
entered the war. 

Since last spring, the war has been developing rapidly. 
Without dwelling on the events that took place in Nor- 
way, Denmark, Belgium and Holland, I want particularly 
to note the rapid defeat and capitulation of France. In a 
matter of a month or six weeks, the German Army not 
only broke France’s resistance, but compelled her to sign 
armistice terms under which the greater part of her terri- 
tory, including Paris, remains in occupation by German 
troops. Nevertheless, although she has obtained an armis- 
tice, France has not yet obtained peace. Nothing is known 
as yet about peace terms. 

Of the two allies that confronted Germany and Italy, 
only England has remained and she decided to continue the 
war, relying on the assistance of the United States. 

There is no need to dwell here on all the causes that 
brought about the defeat of France, who revealed her ex- 
ceptional weakness in war. Clearly, the cause lay not only 
in bad military preparedness, although this cause has now 
become universally known. Of considerable importance 
was also the fact that, unlike Germany, the leading circles 
of France treated too lightly the role and weight of the 
Soviet Union in European affairs. 

The events of the past months clearly demonstrated 
something more than that. They have shown that the rul- 
ing circles of France were not connected with the people 
and, far from relying on their support, feared their people, 
who are deservedly famed as a liberty-loving people with 
glorious revolutionary traditions. That was one of the 
serious causes of France’s weakness that has now revealed 
itself. 

The people of France are now faced with the difficult 
task of healing the wounds inflicted by war and, following 
this, the task of regeneration, which cannot, however, be 
realized by old methods. 

In her war against the Allies, Germany achieved great 
successes, but she has not yet achieved her principal objec- 
tive—the termination of the war on terms which she con- 
siders desirable. On July 19th, the Reichschancellor of 
Germany again addressed England with an appeal to come 
to terms with regard to peace, but the British Government, 
as we know, rejected this proposal. The British Govern- 
ment interpreted this proposal as a demand for England’s 
capitulation and stated in reply that it would continue the 


war until victory. It even went so far as to break diplo- 


matic relations with France, its ally of yesterday. 

This means that the government of Great Britain does 
not wish to give up the colonies which Britain possesses in 
all parts of the globe and declares that it is prepared to 
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continue the war for world supremacy despite the fact that 
after the defeat of France and Italy’s entry into the war on 
the side of Germany this struggle involves considerably 
greater difficulties for Britain. 


Soviet-German Relations 


The first year of the European war is drawing to a 
close, but the end of the war is not yet in sight. It is more 
probable that we are now on the eve of a new stage of the 
intensification of the war between Germany and Italy on 
the one side and England, assisted by the United States, 
on the other. ' 

All these events have not caused a change in the foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union. True to its policy of peace and 
neutrality, the Soviet Union is not taking part in the war. 

‘Our relations with Germany, which underwent a turn 
nearly a year ago, wholly remain as laid down in the 
Soviet-German Agreement. This agreement, strictly ob- 
served by our government, removed the possibility of fric- 
tion in Soviet-German relations, when Soviet measures 
were carried out along our western frontier, and at the 
same time it has assured Germany a calm feeling of se- 
curity in the East. The developments in Europe, far from 
reducing the strength of the Soviet-German Non-Aggres- 
sion Pact, on the contrary emphasized the importance of its 
existence and further development. 

Lately the foreign and particularly the English and 
Anglophile press has been frequently speculating on the 
possibility of disagreements between the Soviet Union and 
Germany, and are attempting to intimidate us by the pros- 
pect of the growth of Germany’s might. These attempts 
have been exposed more than once by ourselves as well as 
by Germany and have been swept aside as worthless. We 
can only reiterate that in our opinion, the good-neighborly, 
friendly relations that have been established between the 
Soviet Union and Germany are not based on fortuitous 
considerations of a transient nature, but on fundamental 
state interests of both the USSR and Germany. 

It must also be noted that our relations with Italy have 
lately improved. An exchange of views with Italy has re- 
vealed that there is every possibility for our countries to 
ensure mutual understanding in the sphere of foreign 
policy. There is also every ground to expect an extension 
of our trade relations. 

As regards Soviet-British relations no essential changes 
have lately occurred in them. It should be admitted that 
after all the hostile acts committed by Britain against the 
USSR, of which we had occasion to speak more than once 
in the Supreme Soviet, it was difficult to expect that Soviet- 
British relations would develop favorably, although the 
appointment of Sir Stafford Cripps as Ambassador to the 
USSR possibly does reflect a desire on the part of Britain 
to improve relations with the Soviet Union. 


Events in Bessarabia 


Permit me now to turn to those problems of our foreign 
policy, the successful solution of which has recently brought 
about a considerable expansion of our territory and multi- 
plied the forces of the Soviet Union. 
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There is no need to dwell here in detail on the way in 
which the incorporation of Bessarabia and Northern Buko- 
vina in the Soviet Union was effected. Relevant documents 
were published in full on June 28. The representation 
which I made to Davidescu, the Rumanian Minister in 
Moscow, contained the following proposals: Firstly, that 
Bessarabia be restored to the Soviet Union; secondly, that 
the Northern part of Bukovina be transferred to the Soviet 
Union. You know the Rumanian Government accepted 
our proposal and the conflict between the Soviet Union 
and Rumania, which had existed for 22 years, was peace- 
fully settled. 

The Ukrainians and Moldavians, who mainly populate 
Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina, obtained the oppor- 
tunity of joining the united family of Soviet nations and 
to start a new life, a life of people liberated from the 
rule of the Rumanian boyars, landlords and capitalists. 
We now know with what tremendous joy the population 
of Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina joined the ranks 
of Soviet citizens. 

Thus the territory of the Soviet Union has been en- 
larged by the addition of Bessarabia, which has an area of 
44,500 square kilometers and a population of 3,200,000, 
and of Northern Bukovina, which has an area of 6,000 
square kilometers and a population of over 500,000. As a 
result the frontiers of the Soviet Union have shifted to 
the west and have reached the Danube, which, next to the 
Volga, is the biggest river in Europe and one of the most 
important commercial routes for a number of European 
countries, 

You are aware, comrades, that the whole of the Soviet. 
people welcomed the successful, long-expected settlement of 
the Bessarabian question with great joy and satisfaction. 
On the other hand, our relations with Rumania should 
now run in a quite normal channel. 


The Baltic States 


I now come to our relations with Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia. The mutual assistance pacts signed with Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia did not produce the required results, 
and the problem of the relations of the Soviet Union with 
the Baltic countries has lately taken a new turn. The 
conclusion of these pacts did not lead to the rapproche- 
ment between Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia and the Soviet 
Union as might have been expected, because this was op- 
posed by the ruling bourgeois groups of those countries. 
Far from taking the road of rapprochement with the Soviet 
Union, as might have been expected after the conclusion 
of the mutual assistance pacts, these ruling groups entered 
the road of intensification of activities hostile to the Soviet 
Union and pursued it secretly and behind the back of the 
USSR. For this purpose, the so-called Baltic Entente was 
utilized, in which formerly only Latvia and Estonia were 
united in military alliance against the USSR, but which 
at the end of last year was converted into a military alli- 
ance comprising Lithuania, as well as Latvia and Estonia. 

This proves that the ruling bourgeois groups of Lithu- 
ania, Latvia and Estonia were incapable of ‘honestly carry- 
ing out the mutual assistance pacts concluded with the 
Soviet Union, that on the contrary they even increased 
their hostile activities against the Soviet Union. Facts 
proving that the governments of these countries were 
grossly violating the mutual assistance pacts concluded with 
the USSR kept piling up. It became utterly impossible to 
tolerate such a state of affairs any longer, particularly in 
the present international situation. 
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This was the reason why the Soviet Government pre- 
sented the demands which you know of concerning changes 
in the governments of Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia, and 
dispatched additional Red Army units to these countries. 
You know the results of those steps of our government. 

The most important measure carried out by the govern- 
ments friendly to the Soviet Union that were set up in 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania was the holding of free 
parliamentary elections. In July, democratic elections 
were held for the Lithuanian Diet, the Latvian Diet and 
the Estonian State Duma. The elections proved that the 
ruling bourgeois cliques of Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia 
did not express the will of their peoples and represented 
only a small group of exploiters. 

The Diets of Lithuania and Latvia and the State Duma 
of Estonia, elected on the basis of universal, direct, equal 
suffrage and secret ballot, have already expressed their 
unanimous opinion on fundamental political questions. 

We can note with satisfaction that the peoples of Esto- 
nia, Latvia and Lithuania voted solidly for their represen- 
tatives, who unanimously pronounced in favor of introduc- 
ing the Soviet system and the incorporation of Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia in the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics. Thus relations between Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia and 
the Soviet Union must now be placed on a new basis. 

The Supreme Soviet will examine the question of Lithu- 
ania, Latvia and Estonia joining the Soviet Union as 
constituent Soviet Socialist Republics. There is not the 
slightest doubt that the affiliation of these Republics to the 
Soviet Union will assure their rapid economic development 
and the flourishing of their national culture in every way, 
will greatly multiply their strength, increase their safety 
and at the same time still further increase the might of 
the great Soviet Union. 

As a result of the affiliation of the Baltic countries to the 
USSR, the population of the Soviet Union will be aug- 
mented by the 2,880,000 population of Lithuania, the 
1,950,000 population of Latvia and the 1,120,000 popula- 
tion of Estonia. Thus, with the population of Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina, the population of the Soviet 
Union will be increased by approximately 10,000,000. If 
to this we add over 13,000,000 population of Western 
Ukraine and Western Byelo-Russia, the increase of the 
population of the Soviet Union in the past year will ex- 
ceed 23,000,000. It should be noted that nineteen-twen- 
tieths of this population previously formed part of the 
population of the USSR, but had been forcibly torn from 
the USSR by western imperialist. powers, when the USSR 
was militarily weak. Now this population has been reunited 
with the Soviet Union. 

As the figures of population show, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics will now be able to speak in a powerful 
voice in the name of a population of 193,000,000, not 
counting the natural. increase in population of the USSR 
in 1939 and 1940. 

The fact that the frontier of the Soviet Union will now 
be shifted to the Baltic coast is of first rate importance for 
our country. At the same time we shall now have ice- 
free ports in the Baltic, of which we stand so much in 
need. 

The successes of the foreign policy of the Soviet Union 
are all the more significant in that we have achieved them 
all by peaceful means, and in that the peaceful settlement 
of the questions both of the Baltic countries and Bessarabia 
was achieved with the active cooperation and support of 
the broad masses of people of these countries. 





It must also be said that great responsibility rests on the 
government ‘of the Soviet Union for carrying out practical 
measures in a proper and organized manner for the political 
and economic reconstruction of the new Soviet Republics. 

At the last session of the Supreme Soviet, I reported on 
the peace treaty with Finland. Over four months have 
passed since this treaty was concluded and on the whole, 
it is being carried out in a satisfactory manner, Since then 
trade agreements have also been concluded with Finland, 
and we think that the prospects for the development of 
economic relations between our two countries are favorable. 

The Finnish Government also accepted our proposal to 
demilitarize the Aaland Islands and to set up a Soviet 
consulate there. The further development of Soviet-Fin- 
nish relations favorable to both countries depend mainly on 
Finland herself. Naturally, if certain elements in the Fin- 
nish ruling circles do not cease their persecution of public 
circles in Finland which are striving to strengthen good- 
neighborly relations with the USSR, then relations be- 
tween the USSR and Finland may suffer damage. 

Our relations with the Scandinavian countries, Norway 
and Sweden, cannot but depend on the situation prevailing 
there. Nothing definite can be said about Norway at pres- 
ent, in view of her special position. As for Sweden, a par- 
ticularly important point to be noted is that both our coun- 
tries are interested in the considerable development of trade 
and economic relations. Economic negotiations now being 
conducted with Sweden should, I hope, result in an agree- 
ment that will be of no little benefit to both sides. 

As for the Balkan countries, it is necessary to note first of 
all the fact that diplomatic relations have been estab- 
lished with Yugoslavia. While it may be said that the 
absence until then of diplomatic relations between the 
Soviet Union and Yugoslavia, was none of our fault, it 
was on the proposal of the government of Yugoslavia, 
willingly accepted by the Soviet Union, that such relations 
were established. It may be hoped that gradually our eco- 
nomic relations with Yugoslavia will: also develop. 

Our relations with Bulgaria may be considered normal. 
It may be added that there exist no contradictions between 
the Soviet Union and Bulgaria which might hinder further 
improvement of our relations. 

No important changes have taken place in our relations 
with Turkey. It must be pointed out, however, that docu- 
ments recently published in the German “White Paper” 
have shed an unpleasant light on certain aspects of activi- 
ties carried on by Turkey. Subsequent explanations by 
Massigli, French Ambassador to Turkey, could not change 
anything as regards the nature of these documents. 

In this connection, I must say that as far back as the 
beginning of April, the Soviet Government pointed out 
to Turkey the impermissibility of the following fact. What 
happened was that in the beginning of April a foreign 
airplane coming from Turkish territory flew over the 
district of our city of Batum, where there are many oil 
refineries. 

On the part of Turkey an attempt was made at 
first to represent the affair in the light that there had 
been no airplane coming from Turkish territory. Sub- 
sequently, however, Turkey promised to adopt measures 
in the future against flights of this kind. After the pub- 
lication of the mentioned documents in Germany, it is 
obvious what kind of airplane it was. Hence, it follows 
that the representation we made to the Turkish Govern- 
ment was indeed fully justified. 

(Continued on page 27) 





What Does Russia Want? 
By CORLISS LAMONT 


The following address by Mr. Lamont, in a symposium 
under the auspices of “Peaceways”’, was heard over sta- 


tion WQXR on Tuesday evening, July 23: 


T no time since the Soviet Republic came into existence 

in 1917 has there been in America more misinforma- 

tion and hostile propaganda than today as regards the aims 

and actualities of Soviet policy, both foreign and domestic. 

Many Americans, perhaps most Americans, are confused 

in mind about the USSR mainly because their sources of 

information concerning the great and friendly Soviet peo- 

ple are extremely limited and also in general extremely 
prejudiced. 

Yet it is really not difficult to say what Russia wants 
and what Russia has wanted all these years. In the first 
place, the Soviet Union wants to continue its vast Five- 
Year Plans for the further building of socialism, in both 
a material and cultural sense, throughout its enormous 
territories, larger in area than all of North America and 
containing some one hundred and ninety millions of peo- 
ple. In the second place, in order that its socialist progress 
may not be held back or interfered with, the Soviet Union 
wants security against armed aggression on the part of 
foreign powers and desires peace among the nations of the 
world, since there is always the chance that a war could 
spread to its own borders. And I might add that the 
Soviet Union wants the many peoples of the earth to enjoy 
greater happiness and prosperity, not only through the 
establishment of peace, but also through the institution in 
all countries of a planned socialist order that will per- 
manently wipe out the evils of poverty, economic de- 
pression and mass unemployment and that will raise 
standards of living everywhere to undreamed of heights. 

Amid the world-shaking international events of the 
present, it is easy to forget that Soviet Russia, standing 
neutral and at peace in war-torn Europe and Asia, forges 
steadily ahead with its new socialist civilization, constructs 
ever more firmly the material foundations of its planned 
society and brings increasing economic and cultural free- 
dom to its multitudious population. The tremendous 
progress that the Soviet people have been making I was 
myself able to witness at first-hand during extended trips 
to Russia in 1932 and again only two years ago in 1938. 
As an example of what is going on in the USSR, I wish 
to refer to a recent article in the American monthly, 
Soviet Russia Today, which tells how Soviet scientists 
doing research work into the problems of old age have 
come to the startling conclusion that our normal, healthy 
life-span should be from 125 to 150 years. Life is good, 
life is worth-while in the Soviet Union; and that is why 
they desire to prolong it. 

On the question of the USSR’s foreign policy, I agree 
with that well-known capitalist weekly, Time, when it 
states that “Russia has been so consistent that she makes 
the democracies, and even the fascist powers, look like 
wishful wobblers.” The Soviet Republic’s search for peace 
started on the very day it was born and was considerably 
stimulated by the fact that during the period of foreign in- 
tervention from 1918 to 1922 the armies of no less than ten 
hostile nations invaded Russia and aided the White forces 
in their attempt to overthrow the new revolutionary gov- 
ernment. Coming down to more recent times, we find the 
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Soviet Union joining the League of Nations in 1934, after 
Hitler’s accession to power in Germany, and striving year 
after year to establish on a firm basis the principle of col- 
lective security. 

Successively in 1935 when Mussolini wantonly invaded 
Ethiopia, in 1936 when the German and Italian fascists 
undertook their ultimately successful invasion of Loyalist 
Spain, in 1937 when the Japanese militarists brutally as- 
saulted China, in 1938 when the Nazis seized Austria 
and later threatened Czechoslovakia, and in 1939 when 
Hitler grabbed what was left of Czechoslovakia after the 
Munich surrender, the Soviet Union called for joint inter- 
national action to halt fascist aggression. But in each 
case the governments of Great Britain and France either 
gave a very cold shoulder to the Soviet proposals or sab- 
otaged any effective measures. Looking back upon the 
record of those years and then taking into consideration 
the frivolous Anglo-French dilly-dallying throughout the 
summer of 1939 over the idea of a peace front with the 
USSR, it is not difficult to understand why the Russians 
finally became disgusted with the Chamberlain-Daladier 
brand of diplomacy and turned to a non-aggression pact 
with Germany as the only alternative for maintaining their 
security. 

David Lloyd George, 'eader of the English liberals, 
gives us the key to Ang'o-French policy in his recent 
statement that the French Tories “preferred the extinc- 
tion of liberty in Central Europe to any association with 
Russia.” Of course this was also true of the British 
Tories. Moreover, the ruling classes of both France and 
England, much preferring fascism to an extension of de- 
mocracy or a trend toward socialism, purposely strength- 
ened Hitler and Mussolini in the fond hope that these 
two war-lords would ultimately march against Soviet Rus- 
sia and overthrow the first socialist state in history. 

Contrary to the extreme interpretations put on the 
Soviet-Nazi pact by most American commentators, the 
Soviet Union neither was, is, nor ever will be the ally 
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of Nazi Germany or any other fascist country. Russia 
still remains the greatest bulwark against fascism in both 
Europe and Asia. And the territorial growth of the 
USSR in the West definitely limits the area of fascist 
expansion and war-making. But as Joseph Stalin has said, 
Soviet Russia believes in a policy of peace and business- 
like relations with all nations willing to maintain identical 
relations with the USSR. In pursuing this policy, Russia 
maintains its own independent course, which may from 
time to time temporarily seem to favor one side or the 
other in the present imperialist conflict. 

I do not consider it very logical to call Soviet foreign 
policy imperialistic. For it is a policy that makes for 
ultimate peace and not for war; it is a policy that liberates 
peoples instead of enslaving them. ‘Tsarist imperialism, 
like Nazi imperialism, robbed minor nationalities of their 
freedom, spreading race hatred and especially anti- 
Semitism wherever it went. But the Soviet Union has 
freed millions of Jews in Poland and Bessarabia from the 
terror under which they formerly lived. Furthermore, 
the USSR has undertaken to lead toward socialism the 
regions recently incorporated. But who ever heard of 
Tsarism ever doing anything but maintain the most reac- 
tionary regimes in all of its territories? 

It is essential, too, to discriminate between geography 
and imperialism. By that I mean that the geography of 
a country does not necessarily change with its politics; 
and that Russia’s particular geographical situation today, 
both in the West and the East, imposes certain defensive 
problems on the nation that must be met. The Soviet 
Union’s moves since last fall in Poland, in Finland, in the 
Baltic area and in Bessarabia have all been primarily de- 
signed to strengthen the defensive position of the country 
against attack on the part of any possible aggressor or 
group of aggressors. ‘There can be no doubt that Soviet 
Russia, with its powerful army and huge air force, backed 
by a united people and a sound economy, will be able to 
take care of all eventualities. 

Unquestionably one of the things that the Soviet Union 
most wants is better relations with the United States. 
And in my opinion it is perfectly clear that these two 
great neutral powers could cooperate on the international 
scene to their mutual advantage. This is especially true 
in the Far East where the aggression of the Japanese 
fascists not only threatens the independence of China, but 
is a distinct menace to the interests of the U.S.A. and the 
USSR. 

The need of Soviet-American cooperation in the 
Pacific area is all the more pressing because France can no 
longer be counted on and because Britain has initiated a 
policy of appeasing Japan and has just sold China down 
the river by cutting off its supplies over the important 
Burma Road route. As a recent report of the authori- 
tative Foreign Policy Association suggests, the Japanese 
Government would have to do some deep thinking if the 
United States and Soviet Russia made “an agreement on 
Far Eastern issues pledging both parties to the maintenance 
of China’s independence and the status quo in southeast 
Asia.” 

If America and we Americans would, at this momentous 
point in history, make a special effort to understand Russia 
and the Russians, along some of the lines I have sug- 
gested tonight, I sincerely believe that the United States, 
the Soviet Union and civilization at large would all bene- 
fit immensely both during the present world crisis and as 
far as we can look ahead into the future. 
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VLADIMIR FAVORSKY, Moscow, b. 1886 
“Moscow Subway Escalator" 
(1939. Wood-cut) 


Moscow's beautiful subway had a birthday 
party on May [5th, when its foremost workers 
got together to celebrate its fifth anniversary. 
Now 16.5 miles in length, nine more miles will 
be added when the third section, under con- 
struction, is completed. 


During the five years it has been in opera- 
tion the Moscow subway has carried over a 
billion passengers. Its average is about a mil- 
lion passengers daily. Each station has its own 
design and coloring. The finest marbles are 
used in its construction, and sculptures, murals 
and magnificent lighting arrangements, make 
each an architectural jewel. 


Architects and engineers are constantly 
working on improvements in service. All un- 
necessary noise has been eliminated, ventila- 
tion is excellent and television apparatus fa- 
cilitates control of sub-stations. ‘fo avoid 
overcrowding, the number of trains is gradual- 
ly being increased. During its first year it 

“Aeroport" Station, Moscow Subway _ ran 117,494 trains—last year 669,158. 
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THE BALTIC STATES 


The Baltic peoples now have the kind of government they 
wanted and were prevented from getting for twenty years 


N the middle of June, disturbed by 

incidents occurring in Lithuania 
where Red Army men had been kid- 
napped and murdered in attempts to ex- 
tort military secrets, and Lithuanian 
workers employed in Soviet garrisons 
were arrested and maltreated by the 
Lithuanian police; disturbed further 
by information that the Lithuanian 
government had entered into secret ne- 
gotiations for the resumption of a mili- 
tary alliance with the Latvian and 
Estonian governments, aimed against 
the USSR, the latter addressed notes 
of protest to the three governments. 

The notes pointed out that the oc- 
currences in Lithuania, and the secret 
negotiations for a military alliance were 
violations of pacts existing between 
each of the three governments and the 
Soviet Union. The notes demanded 
such changes in the government as 
would ensure fulfilment of their pacts 
with the Soviet Union; and called fur- 
ther for the admission of Soviet forces 
to aid in implementing the provisions 
of the pact. The Baltic States com- 
plied and new, popular, working class 
governments were installed. 

The workers and peasants of the 
three states swiftly seized this unique 
opportunity to end the oppressive rule 
of the fascist governments that had 
been in power until then. Here was 
the possibility of that peaceful transi- 
tion to socialism so ardently desired by 
many who approve of the aims of so- 
cialism but deplore the violence they 
believe must accompany the change to 
socialism. 

The workers and peasants of the 
three Baltic States acted fast. They 
removed from the government and 
from the armed forces those who 
might attempt to prevent or hamper 
the reorganization of the state; they 
disbanded the old police forces, placing 
control of the streets and public build- 
ings in the hands of a citizens’ militia; 
they nationalized the land and began 
the distribution of large estates to satis- 
fy the land-hunger of the peasants; 
they nationalized the banks and indus- 
tries; they introduced workers’ control 
in the army by attaching political com- 
missars to the commanding staff. They 
dissolved fascist organizations, among 
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them the Lithuanian Shaulites (“Marks- 
men”) who had terrorized strikers’, 
and workers’ organizations, in collusion 
with the police; and the Latvian Aisarg 
(Civil Guard) similar to Manner- 
heim’s Civic Guard in Finland. The 
Aisarg had tanks and planes of its own, 
as well as ordinary arms and ammuni- 
tion. All were confiscated and added 
to the defense resources of the new 
government. 


The Baltic Peoples Go Soviet 


Then, feeling that their further 
march toward socialism and the secur- 
ity of their new socialist societies could 
best be assured by instituting the Soviet 
form of government and associating 
themselves with the other existing Sov- 
iet States, united in the Union of Sov- 
iet Socialist Republics, the legislatures 
of the three governments, the deputies 
to which had been elected by Peoples’ 
Front parties, called Leagues of the 
Working Class, voted on July 21 and 
22, to declare their countries Soviet Re- 
publics, and apply for admission to the 
Soviet Union. At this writing delega- 
tions from the three states are in Mos- 
cow to present their request. 

Thus was fulfilled the will of the 
Lithuanian, Latvian and Estonian peo- 
ples whose first Soviet governments, 
organized during the October Revolu- 
tion, had been overthrown by German, 
Allied and Finnish armed forces. 

Attempts were made to misrepresent 
as forced, these acts of the Lithuanian, 
Latvian and Estonian peoples. As if, 
with the opportunity before them to 
better their lot, they had to be com- 
pelled to do so! These acts were com- 
pared with the fascist occupations of 
countries, although the terror, the mass 
exodus and the flight of intellectuals 
which have characterized such fascist 
occupations, have been conspicuously 
absent in the three states. Rather the 
workers and peasants in the three coun- 
tries have a confident and festive air; 
there has been no mass exodus; the few 
refugees have not included scientists, 
writers, artists, actors, and so on, but 
chiefly former officials, some with graft 
charges hanging over them, aiid ex- 
ploiters who would naturally seek es- 
cape from a society to which they had 
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become useless and dangerous, and were 
considered so. 

It is of special interest to note that 
the intellectuals of these states were in 
the forefront in their welcome to the 
new governments and to the proposal 
te join the Union of Soviet Republics. 

The news has been carried among all 
the oppressed and overshadowed small 
peoples of the world, of the complete 
equality and opportunity for national 
cultural self fulfilment enjoyed by the 
small peoples within the Soviet Union. 
The intelligentsia of the three Baltic 
States knew that the best possibilities 
for the most complete fulfilment of 
their national cultures lay in union with 
the other Soviet peoples living har- 
moniously in the Socialist family of 
nations. 

A brief study of the situation of the 
three Baltic States and the backgrounds 
of the recent events will help toward 
an understanding of this new thing in 
history. 


Some Historical Background 


Lithuania has an area of about 22,- 
000 square miles and a population of 
2,880,000; the figures for Latvia are 
25,400, and 1,950,000; and for Esto- 
nia 18,350 and 1,120,000. The com- 
bined area is 65,750 square miles and 
the combined population 5,950,000, an 
area roughly about that of the State of 
Missouri but with a population density 
about 75 per cent higher. 

Their geographical position on the 
Baltic Sea made them natural outlets 
for Russian trade. For this reason, 
while the young socialist state was 
struggling for existence and the Allies 
ruled Europe as victors, the latter used 
every means in their power to prevent 
the Baltic States from fulfilling their 
socialist revolutions. _ Not only did 
they not want socialist states on such 
an important trade area as the Baltic; 
but through establishing hostile govern- 
ments there they expected to choke the 
Soviet Union economically and to have 
these states available as highways for 
anti-Soviet movements. 

All three countries had for a long 
period been part of the old Russian 
empire. Then, in 1915, during the 
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first World War, Lithuania was occu- 
pied by German troops under whose 
supervision a puppet “independent” 
government was formed. Freed by the 
collapse of the Kaiser’s empire, the 
Lithuanian people proclaimed a Soviet 
government in 1918, which in 1919 
joined itself with the Byelo-Russian 
Soviet Republic. Subjected to com- 
bined hostile pressure by the Allies, 
Germany and Poland, determined to 
restore the bourgeois regime in Lithua- 
nia, its Soviet government was crushed. 
Nevertheless, at the Versailles Treaty 
Conference the borders of Lithuania 
were not defined, the country being re- 
garded an integral part of Russia. First 
formal recognition of Lithuanian inde- 
pendence came from the Soviet Repub- 
lic in 1920. Allied recognition fol- 
lowed in 1922; but, characteristically 
enough, it was conditioned on Lithu- 
ania entering into an alliance with Po- 
land, orientated against the Soviet Un- 
ion. For this she received as reward 
the district of Memel, a part of East 
Prussia. 

Up to 1926, Lithuania was a bour- 
geois democratic republic. In that year, 
frightened by the developing strength 
of the workers’ revolutionary move- 
ment seeking to reestablish a Soviet 
Lithuania, the reactionaries organized a 
fascist revolt and the government has, 
until recent events, been fascist in type. 

Latvia’s history has been similar. 
Occupied by German forces in the 
World War, a puppet “independent” 
government was formed which was 
overthrown in 1918 and Soviet rule 
established. However, with German 
aid counter-revolutionary forces rees- 
tablished the bourgeois regime to the 
accompaniment of a bloody terror. In 
1920 the relations between the Soviet 
Union and Latvia was normalized by 
a treaty signed at Riga. Until the re- 
cent reestablishment of Soviet institu- 
tions Latvia has been under a reaction- 
ary and repressive rule. 

Estonia was declared a Soviet Repub- 
lic by the Reval (Tallinn) Soviet of 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies after 
the October Revolution. The reac- 
tionary elements in Estonia called in 
German troops. Annexation by Ger- 
many was interrupted by the collapse 
and defeat of Germany. With the 
evacuation of German troops there was 
a return to the Soviet form of govern- 
ment. This time the Estonian bour- 
geoisie received the help of British war- 
ships and Finnish White Guards, and 
with their aid the Soviet Republic was 
crushed. The bourgeois democratic re- 
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public then established was reactionary 
and repressive. Following an unsuc- 
cessful uprising of the masses in 1924 
the complexion of the government be- 
came more and more fascist, resembling 
the Finland of Mannerheim. 


What “Independence” Meant 


Withdrawn from their natural mar- 
kets in Russia, the “independence” of 
these three Baltic peoples proved to be 
costly as well as oppressive. ‘Their 
economic life deteriorated. In Estonia, 
despite its favorable geographical posi- 
tion on the Baltic, the industrial popu- 
lation decreased from 48,000 in 1914 
to 23,000 in 1939, a drop of more than 
half. Its former large ship building 
industry declined almost to the vanish- 
ing point. In Latvia the economic de- 
cline was so disastrous that the prosper- 
ous port and industrial center of Libau 
fell off from a population of 100,000 
in 1914 to 57,000 in 1939. The sit- 
uation of Lithuania was similar al- 
though less severe. 

The result was that the industrial 
advance of the three countries was set 
back; and they became agricultural 
countries suiting the needs of the West- 
ern European states, especially Eng- 
land. They grew grain and bred cat- 
tle to feed the industrialized countries 
to the West, whose economic vassals 
they became. British, French and 
American investment was compara- 
tively heavy in Estonia; British and 
German investment heavy in Latvia; 
in Lithuania British capital was in 
the lead, in 1936 Great Britain taking 
close to half of the total exports of the 
country. 

Union of the three Baltic States 
with the USSR will return traffic to 
their sleepy railroads and riverways. 
Riga, Tallinn, and Kaunas will buzz 
with Soviet trade rather than anti- 
Soviet slander, up to recently their 
principal article of international com- 
merce. In the fields, tractors and har- 
vester combines will take the place of 
the slow and back-breaking farming of 
the past. 

Important too is the consideration of 
defense. In tsarist times with the 
coastal fortresses of Estonia, together 
with Hangé, on the opposite Finnish 
shore, in Russian hands, the strong sea 
powers leagued against Russia during 
the Crimean War were beaten back in 
all their thrusts against Leningrad; 
similarly, in the first World War, the 
much superior German fleet was with- 
stood by the weak Baltic fleet which 
had the support of these fortresses. 
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Equally important was the tact that 
where Leningrad and Kronstadt are 
ice bound and therefore limited in their 
use as naval bases, Baltic Port, Tallinn, 
Libau and Windau are ice-free, and 
can serve the Soviet Union, as they 
served before, in Tsarist Russia, as 
naval bases, and as ship building cen- 
ters. The Soviet Union, feeling that 
its defenses and economic development 
are incomplete while its navy has not 
reached a strength proportionate to its 
army and airfleet and while its mer- 
chant shipping has to be supplemented 
by chartering vessels of other nations, 
has embarked on a great ship building 
program. To this, the fine Baltic har- 
bors and their old drydocks, which can 
probably be reconditioned and modern- 
ized in a short ‘time, will contribute 
materially. 


An End to Anti-Soviet Intrigues 


Finally, the long standing menace of 
these states as gateways for attacking 
the Soviet Union, will be forever end- 
ed. That menace was always present, 
in spite of the fact that the Soviet 
Union was the first to recognize their 
independence, and patiently sought to 
gain and continue friendly relations 
with them, under all their governments. 

Anti-Soviet agitation continued even 
after the mutual assistance pacts of 
last Fall between the Baltic States and 
the Soviet Union. In Estonia, for ex- 
ample, the members of the so-called 
“Estonian-Soviet Chamber of Com- 
merce” had done their best to discredit 
the trade relations between Estonia and 
the Soviet Union and to provoke ill 
feeling toward the USSR among other 
nations. This group actually prevented 
publication of data on the rise of Esto- 
nian trade with the Soviet Union for 
fear that the data would further stimu- 
late the growing feeling of friendship 
for the Soviet Union among the Esto- 
nian people. 

That anti-Soviet agitation and even 
more serious anti-Soviet intrigues con- 
tinued, is not surprising in view of the 
fact that the ruling classes of these 
countries had for so long been bitterly 
hostile to the Soviet Union and sub- 
servient to Great Britain which always 
marked them on its strategic charts 
along with Finland, as military door- 
ways into the Soviet Union. 

Soviet leaders recalled how the bour- 
geois Estonian Government permitted 
the Russian White Guard General 
Yudenich to use Estonia as a base for 

(Continued on page 31) 





Eleetions in the 'Twelfth 
Soviet Republic 


HEN the Supreme Congress of 

Soviets meets on August 1 to 
welcome into the Soviet family of peo- 
ples four new Union Republics, the 
deputies of the new Karelo-Finnish 
Republic, the twelfth Soviet Republic, 
will be there to greet them. On June 
16 twenty-five deputies were elected to 
the Soviet of Nationalities of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the USSR by the 
Karelo-Finnish Republic, and deputies 
to the other house, the Soviet of the 
Union, were elected from the seven- 
teen new election districts in the ceded 
‘areas, to join the deputies from the 
former Autonomous Republic of Ka- 
ralia. At these same elections, 133 
deputies were elected to the Karelo- 
Finnish Supreme Soviet, of which Otto 
Kuusinen was elected chairman. More 
than 96 per cent of those eligible to 


‘widespread 


vote participated in the elections. 

The deputies who will guide the 
destinies of the new republic locally 
and nationally, include lumberjacks, 
farmers, fishermen, scientists, teachers, 
writers, Red Army men from the 
ranks and Red Army generals, and 
revolutionists who endured jail and 
exile for the freedom of their people. 
Among the deputies is the Stakhano- 
vite lumberjack Gotchiev, whose fabu- 
lous exploits rival Paul Bunyan’s, and 
who has organized his cutting so efh- 
ciently that he has quadrupled the 
highest records ever made in the Ka- 
relian forests. There is Zoya Tiap- 
kina, a woman locomotive: engineer, 
Academician Vedenayev, hydroelectric 
specialist, M. M. Korguev, folk writer, 
Gen. Meretzkov, hero of the Finnish 
war, Ilmari Peuchkari, chief technician 
of the Petrozavodsk ski factory, now 
wearing the Order of the Red Star for 
the swarms of skis he produced during 
the Finnish-Soviet conflict, Toivo An- 
tikainen, framed by Finnish White 
Guards for murder, thrown into jail 
and now free again to serve his people. 

The elections were preceded by a 
educational campaign. 





Meetings of 20,000 people were com- 
mon occurrences, especially in the ceded 
areas, 

The campaign went on to the ac- 


_companiment of roaring tractors and 


pounding hammers, as_ Karelians, 
Finns, Vepsi and Russians worked to- 
gether to restore the country from the 
ravages of war and the deliberate 
devastation by withdrawing White 
Guard Finns, and to raise still higher 
the productivity of those sections pre- 
viously a part of the USSR. Despite bad 
(Continued on page 33) 


(Above, top). Election meeting in Petrozavodsk. (Above, right). Toivo Antikainen, 
Karelian workers’ leader, framed and imprisoned by the Finnish White Guard govern- 
ment, now elected deputy to the Supreme Soviet. (Left). A street in Terioki. 
(Below). Red Army men examining bombarded Mannerheim line fortifications. 
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N June 29, according to an agree- 
ment between the Soviet and 
Rumanian governments, Rumanian 
troops began evacuating Northern Bu- 
kovina and Bessarabia before advanc- 
ing Red Army troops. The four day 
occupation by the Soviet troops was 
punctual in its schedule, air-borne tanks 
aiding in the operations. This historic 
event was accompanied internationally 
by a fever of speculation and misrep- 
resentation in the press, which re- 
flected the important place the Soviet 
Union has assumed in world affairs; 
and in Rumania itself by an immedi- 
ate exodus from other Rumanian prov- 
inces of Ukrainians, Moldavians and 
especially of Jews, into liberated Bes- 
sarabia and Bukovina. 
' Although there were attempts in 


Class in a new School of Obstetrics in 
Grodno, Western Byelo-Russia, where per- 
sonnel for the new hospitals is already in 
training, as will soon be the case in Bessarabia. 


BESSARABIA 


Bessarabia had Soviets 22 years ago, launched 153 
revolts against Rumanian rule, is now a Soviet Republic 





the press to headline and present the 
news as a territorial “grab”, three 
basic facts had to be conceded: One, 
that Rumania’s occupation of Bessa- 
rabia had been a grab and that the 
Soviet Government had never recog- 
nized Rumania’s authority over the 
territory; secondly that the people of 
Bessarabia were in a miserable plight 
under Rumanian domination; and 
thirdly that the change was rapturous- 
ly welcomed by the Bessarabians. 

In regard to the first of these three 
facts it should be noted that Rumania’s 
seizure of Bessarabia in 1918 was so 
raw that the United States Govern- 
ment never officially recognized it and 
up to 1931 did not include Bessarabia 
as Rumanian territory in its official 
maps. 

As for the second point, Gedye, in 
the New York Times, wrote: 

The peasantry is miserably poor 
and on several occasions has clashed 
with the authorities. Serious disor- 
ders were harshly repressed. Fre- 
quently the whole province was closed 
to foreign visitors, especially newspa- 
per men. The province’s large Jew- 
ish population always felt that noth- 
ing could be worse than continued 
subjection to Rumanian anti-Semit- 
ism.” : 

and Richard Mowrer reported in the 
Chicago Daily News: 


“In Bessarabia few peasants own 
land. They haven’t noticed much im- 
provement in public utilities; they 
don’t recall the government having 
done anything much for which they 
can be grateful. And the dwellers 
of squalid Tighina, for example, can 
look across the River Dniester into 
Russia and see the red tile roof tops 
of a Soviet model village.” 
Trains running through Bessarabia 

had their windows covered with white- 
wash. Passengers were forbidden to 
open the windows and every coach had 
its squad of Rumanian gendarmes to 
see to it that the windows were kept 
shut. 


Decline Under Rumanian Rule 


Newspaper stories of the occupa- 
tion by the Red Army, seeking to give 
a consolatory picture of this “loss” of 
Rumania’s, inadvertently made clear 
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how destructive to Bessarabia’s and 
Bukovina’s economy the Rumanian oc- 


‘cupation had proved. Bessarabia (with 


Northern Bukovina) constituted about 
a sixth of the territory of Rumania, 
and contained about a sixth of the 
people. But of the total of 42 billion 
lei invested in Rumanian industry only 
about 1.7 billion was invested in Bess- 
arabia and Northern Bukovina; of Ru- 
mania’s 260,000 industrial workers 
only about 18,000 were in the ceded 
areas; of the 580,000 horsepower gen- 
erated in Rumania only 35,000 was 
there; and only one of every thirty 
automobiles in the country could be 
found in Bessarabia or Bukovina. 

It is such conditions, of course, that 
led to the third matter mentioned— 
the enthusiastic welcome accorded to 
the Soviet troops. As is becoming clear 
through events in East Poland, the 
Baltic states, and now in Bessarabia 
and Bukovina, when the plain people 
of the small, tyrannized countries of 
Europe have an opportunity to express 
their preference, they show clearly 
where their hopes of freedom and wel- 
fare lie. 

What are these countries which 
have emerged from obscurity to head- 
lines in the world press? 

Bessarabia lies largely between the 
Dniester River and the Pruth; the 
latter river flows into the Danube on 
the south. Thus, an important stretch 
of the Danube River, including one of 
the main mouths of the Danube Delta, 
comes under Soviet control. A small 
but important stretch of the Black Sea 
Coast is also added, contributing to the 
security of the great Soviet port of 
Odessa. 

The population of Bessarabia is 
about 3,200,000. Its area, 17,181 square 
miles, is somewhat larger than such 
states as Denmark, Holland, Belgium 
and Switzerland. Its composition was 
given in 1920 as Moldavians 47.6 per 
cent; Ukrainians 19.6 per cent; Jews 
11.8 per cent; Russians 8.2 per cent; 
others, Bulgarians, Germans, Turko- 
Bulgars, Gypsies, Poles, Armenians 
12.8 per cent. : 

Bessarabia was and potentially re- 
mains a rich agricultural country. In- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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(Left) Oarsmen of a workers’ water sport club on the Moskva River. (Right) Approaching the finish line in the 
opening race of the season held by the Central Council of Trade Unions Club on Kliazma Lake, near Moscow. 


An American Worker in the USSR 


By BEN THOMAS 


Concluding article giving the experiences of an American ma- 
chinist who worked eight and a half years in Soviet factories 


HIS summer my mind wanders 

often to the outings which the 
trade union organizes every week-end 
in Moscow. Every factory has trucks 
or busses to take its workers to beaches 
along the Moscow-Volga Canal, or 
one of the many lakes or wooded parks 
around Moscow. There, all day long, 
you hear the workers singing their 
Soviet songs, songs of the triumph of 
labor, songs of the Red Army, songs 
of youth. 

Some play tennis, some take out 
boats; others read, and a glance at the 
titles will show they like the best— 
Shakespeare, Gorky, Theodore Dreiser, 
Leo Tolstoy, Sholokhov, Alexey Tol- 
stoy. Often you can hear lively liter- 
ary discussions. 

Intoxication and brawling are quite 
unknown on these Soviet excursions. 
This is due mainly to the fact that the 
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workers live together, in the same 
apartment house or in the same lo- 
cality, work together, are all members 
.of the trade union, and some of them 
members of the Communist Party. The 
manager and the foremen all go along 
and the clerical staff—in fact the 
whole organization, and there is real 
comradeship among them. 

Even on workdays we’d go out to- 
gether. I used to finish my work at 
4 o'clock, go home and take a little 
rest; and then Krashilchik and other 
comrades would come around and say, 
“Let’s go for a swim.” We went swim- 
ming almost every evening in the sum- 
mer. After we came back from our 
swim we would sit around the lawn 
in front of our house discussing shop 
affairs, national affairs, world affairs. 

I am now working in a typical Amer- 
ican shop. Noon time when the work- 


crs get together, the talk is not so free 
when it is on political subjects; the 
talk is more on the line of light sub- 
jects—women sometimes, and drink- 
ing. 

The workers are on the watch for 
the foreman or some possible informer 
when the talk turns to Soviet policy 
in keeping out of the war; or especial- 
ly if any question comes up about what 
the Soviet Union really is—about its 
being a workers’ and farmers’ govern- 
ment. 

After we are through working we 
get away from the shop fast and don’t 
want to hear anything about it till we 
go back in it the next day. We don’t 
see each other at night the way the 
workers in the Soviet Union do. The 
workers are divided on political, eco- 
nomic, religious or racial grounds. 

Some workers have a desire, it is 
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quite evident, of becoming a foreman 
here. But to become a foreman in a 
capitalist shop, well, a worker has to 
be more or less of a favorite of the 
boss and out of favor with the men. 














































































Opportunities for Advancement 


In a previous article I mentioned 
the many opportunities for advance- 
ment there are in Soviet factories. 
Courses offer all workers the chance 
to advance in a given trade, or take 
up a new one. Here are some exam- 
ples of this from my own experience. 

Tolkanov was the son of a poor 
railroad worker, and served in the Red 
Army during the Civil War. Starting 
as a laborer in the old Amo Automo- 
bile works, now the Stalin Auto Plant, 
he became first a skilled mechanic and 
then an engineer through taking the 
factory courses. He became foreman 
of his department in the Stalin plant, 
and later plant superintendent. When 
we needed a new director at our Scien- 
tific Auto Tractor Institute, his record 
in the Stalin plant was so good that 
he was chosen for the post. Within 
six months the Institute had designed 
a new 60-passenger bus with the mo- 
tor in the back. I took a ride in it 
the night it was completed, as did 
others, and consider it one of the best 
busses that I have ever seen, better 
even than any in America. When I left 
they were perfecting it to put into 


Automobile workers of the "Torpedo" Sports 
Society in the annual Sports Festival on 
Moscow's Red Square. 


production. Under Comrade Tolka- 
nov new tractors with increased power 
and decreased fuel consumption have 
been developed. Of course many other 
experiments and inventions are under 
way since that is what the Institute is 
for. The point I want to bring out is 
that Tolkanov is not an exception. He 
is typical of the new managers and di- 
rectors of Soviet plants, coming up 
from the ranks of the working class. 

The director of the Stalin Auto 
Plant was also first a worker in the 
plant, a common laborer, then rose to 
be foreman and is now director of a 
plant employing about 40,000 people. 

Another good friend of mine was 
Comrade Loeser. He came from a 
Jewish family in the Crimea. He had 
known terrible poverty in his early 
years. When he was seventeen he 
volunteered to fight Denikin in the 
Crimea. He told me what the Red 
Army had to go through in their vic- 
torious campaign that finally pushed 
Denikin and his White Guards into 
the Black Sea. Then Comrade Loeser 
went to work in a machine shop. He 
showed such ability he was sent to col- 
lege through his union and given a 
stipend sufficient to support himself 
and his family until he graduated as 
an engineer. He first worked in our 
Auto Tractor Institute as an experi- 
mental engineer, and became assistant 
director of our Institute. He was a 
member of the Party and on the Party 
Committee. Comrade Loeser lived in 
the apartment beneath me. He and 
my son were great pals. Whenever 
there was an affair or a movie in the 
factory my boy would go down to him 
and ask for a pass, which he always 
got. After Loeser became assistant di- 
rector there was no change in our rela- 
tionship. Loeser, who knew English, 
would help me out with translations 
and I would help him out. 

Another example is that of Casey 
Romaya from Bombay, India. He 
came to America about 17 years ago. 
He studied at the Chicago University, 
working his way as a laborer in the 
railroad yards. Unable to find a posi- 
tion in America after graduating as a 
chemist, he went to the Soviet Union 
in 1931. He at once got a job as a 
chemist. About six years ago he came 
to work in the Scientific Auto Tractor 
Institute. He started as an assistant 
in the chemical laboratory for fuels 
and oils; then he became the chief 
chemist and then the general manager 
of that laboratory. Today he is car- 
rying on very important experiments 
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in devising new fuels and finding new 
lubricating oils. He lives in a nice 
apartment on Annenevsky Street. 

There is a feeling in the USSR that 
there is plenty of room at the top for 
anyone who has the ambition or desire 
to advance himself and socialist econ- 
omy. Workers are encouraged to study, 
to increase not only their technical 
ability at the bench but to increase 
their knowledge of management by 
participating in management meetings, 
by going to special schools for mana- 
gers and superintendents. ‘The best 
workers are given every opportunity of 
expressing their ability or talents, even 
to the extent of being given a long 
leave from the job and sent to an in- 
stitution of higher learning to become 
a manager, engineer, chemist, or what 
not. 


About the Trials 


I am always being asked questions 
about the trials. Many people have 
been led to think these trials were 
staged. With my eight and a half 
years experience in the Soviet Union | 
am convinced that these people got a 
fair trial. The workers in the fac- 
tories followed these trials closely. 
While the trials were on we had meet- 
ings and we discussed the testimony of 
the defendants. ‘There was a general 
feeling against these defendants. In 
the first place most of these people 
have had long standing in the Com- 
munist Party. ‘Take Kamenev. and 
Zinoviev in 1917, even before the Oc- 
tober Revolution. When the question 
of armed uprising was discussed and 
decided upon in the Central Commit- 
tee of the Party, Kamenev and Zino- 
viev opposed it, which they had the 
right to do in the committee; but the 
majority was in favor of the uprising, 
and they should have abided by the 
majority decision. But Kamenev and 
Zinoviev came out in the anti-Bolshe- 
vik press, announcing the plans of the 
Central Committee, actually inform- 
ing the enemies of the working class 
when this uprising was planned for. 

At that time they were exposed 
by Lenin himself as strikebreakers, as 
traitors. It happened over and over 
again that they would pretend to re- 
nounce their opposition activities when 
in reality they were plotting new trea- 
son, and over and over again the Party 
gave them another chance. 

They advanced such theories as that 
you couldn’t build socialism in one 
country, which has been proven to be 

(Continued on page 30) 





















SOVIET GRAPHIC ART 


By LOUIS LOZOWICK 


Where the art patron is an entire nation whose hunger 
for culture means untold opportunities for the artist 


OVIET artists had inherited from 
pre-revolutionary art an ideologi- 
cal and technical baggage which was 
only in part usable; much of it had 
to be assimilated, reshaped or even dis- 
carded entirely before a Soviet art 
could be developed consonant with the 
functioning of a socialist society. 
The most fashionable and the most 
aggressive trend in art on the eve of 
the October Revolution was _ repre- 
sented by the “World of Art” (Mir 
Isskustva), made famous over the 
rest of the world by Diaghilev’s ballet, 
its stage design, costumes, and aristo- 
cratic esthetics. The main source, 
among several others, of its inspira- 
tion was the French absolutist court 
and its rococo art. As we go through 
the catalogues, books, prints, pictures, 
and cast a glance at the artists of that 
school, it looks highly comical to watch 
those disinherited Bohemians apply 
themselves with the greatest industry 
and seriousness to the task of depicting 
the Roi Soleil or a gallant courtier in 
quest of amatory adventure, the mar- 
quise taking her bath or sharing con- 
fidences with her nurse. Artistically 
far inferior to their French prototypes, 
they had one thing in common with 
them. Like the French they came on 


the eve of a social cataclysm of which , 


their work carried unconscious previ- 
sion. . 

In the very midst of civil war, 
famine, foreign invasion appeared Le 
Livre de la Marquise by K. Somov 
(1919) and Versailles by A. Benois 
(1922)—-scenes of affected frivolity, 
courtly pomp, and - gallant intrigue, 
the whole artificial world of make be- 
lieve, more hollow and false than even 
the world of the French rococo. 

These examples, though not unique, 
were nevertheless the extreme of that 
tendency. ‘The more common _prac- 
tice of the older artists who were re- 
lated directly or indirectly to the 
“World of Art” was by a kind of tacit 
agreement to record in nostalgic mood 
the disappearing world around them. 
In wood engraving I. Pavlov did a 
series entitled “Disappearing Mos- 
cow” (1919-1921); Shillingovsky: 
“Petersburg in Ruin and Reconstruc- 
tion” (wood engraving, 1921) ; Yuon: 
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“Provincial Russia” (lithographs, 
1922); Ostroumova Lebedeva, the 
best known color woodcut artist: ““The 


Soul of Petersburg” (1920); Kon-. 


ashevitch: ‘‘Pavlovsk” (lithographs, 
1922); Dobuzhinsky: “Petersburg” 
(lithographs, 1921) ; Falileyev: “Rain” 
(etchings, 1919) ; Nivinsky: “Crimean 
Suite” (etching, 1921-1922); Verey- 
isky: “The Village” (lithographs, 
1924) ; Kuznetsov: “Turkestan” (col- 
or lithographs, 1925); and many 
more. 

As the Soviet social structure be- 
came stabilized and cultural oppor- 
tunities were extended to ever greater 
numbers, artists were drawn to con: 
temporary life by natural stages. A 
continuous demand for designs of new 
stamps and various denominations of 
money, trade marks for book publish- 
ers, emblems for trade unions and co- 
operatives, pageants for festivals, il- 
lustrations for books, drew the artists 
away from their former exclusiveness. 
In the sphere of art proper, many new 
avenues for creative expression were 
constantly being discovered. The pri- 
vate patron of pre-revolutionary days 
was now the entire nation whose un- 
appeased hunger for culture was of- 
fering unprecedented opportunity to 
the artists, among other intellectuals. 
Full cultural autonomy among the 
many liberated minor nationalities 
brought with it a demand for an art 
that would depict the local scene, fa- 
miliar people, places and incidents; 
and though, for some time after the 
revolution, the main cultural centers 
remained Leningrad and Moscow, 
others were soon added in Tbilisi, 
Kiev, Erevan, Tashkent and as far as 
Alma-Ata and Biro-Bidjan. The so- 
cial status of the artist, now organized 
in trade unions exactly as all other 
professionals, meant that the former 
conflict between artist and patron 
tended to disappear and that themes 
that interested the artist were also 
themes that interested his audience. 

Under these circumstances it was 
natural that graphic art, which is by 
nature and origin essentially demo- 
cratic, should receive a special impetus. 
A wood engraving, lithograph, or etch- 
ing is not a unique thing like a paint- 





MATHILDA MGEBRISHVILI, Tbilisi, b. 1899 


"Young Man With a Falcon" 
(1934. Water-color). 


ing but can be produced in as many 
originals as the artist wishes, and the 
simplicity of its expressive means makes 
it more easily accessible to large audi- 
ences. Wood engraving is the most 
popular of the Soviet graphic arts (in- 
cidentally, the Soviet Union until re- 
cently has been exporting enormous 
quantities of the finest box wood to 
supply wood engravers everywhere), 
but before it could reach its present 
popularity it had to get rid: of a cer- 
tain deadening routine. Before . the 
Revolution an artist had to go through 
a long, rigid and uninspiring training 
of several years until he became so ex- 
pert in the manipulation of the tools 
and materials of wood engraving that 
he could take the place of a photog- 
rapher in the exact reproduction of oil 
paintings. The extent to which this 
training was carried may be exempli- 
fied by Maté, the most famous wood 
engraver before the -Revolution, who 
in one of his wood engravings copied 
a pencil drawing by Repin, imitating 
to the last dot and flourish the. tex- 
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I. ILYA SOKOLOV. Moscow, b. 1890. "Construc- 
tion". (1939. Colored lino-cut.) 


THE KUKRYNIKSY. Moscow. (Kuprianov, Krylov, 
Sokoloy). Illustration for Gogol’'s "The Inspector 
General". (Lithograph) 


lll. SERGE] POZHARSKY. Leningrad, b. 1900. 
"Odessa". (1934. Woodcut) 


YURI VASNETSOV. Leningrad, b. 1900. Illustra- 
tion to Yershov's "The Hunchbacked Horse." 
(1934. Lithogragh) 


E. A. KIBRIK. Illustration for De Coster's "The 
Legend of Tyl Eulenspiegel”. (1937. Lithograph) 


Vi. YURI VASNETSOV. Leningrad, b. 1900. Illustra- 


tion to the Three Bears. (Lithograph) 


(Reproductions by courtesy of American-Russian 
Institute) 









































ture of the pencil stroke as it hits the 
grain of the paper. 

No one was more responsible than 
V. Favorsky for transforming this 
academic routine into a living creative 
method, and for turning to contempo- 
rary Soviet themes, both through his 
own work and example and through 
his many pupils. He is a theoretician 
as well as practicing artist, and he has 
done work in fresco and stage design. 
His compositional schemes owe much 
to abstraction but they always serve 
some concrete theme. He will single 
out a certain object for special empha- 
sis, sometimes enlarging it out of all 
normal proportion to the rest of the 
objects or he will place a variety of 
objects in arbitrary order, or distort 
proportion, or show an object only in 
part or in cross section. But in every 
instance this will only serve to bring 
out clearer the meaning in a concrete 
theme. Next to Favorsky the wood 
engravers Kravchenko, Kupreyanov, 
Pavlov, Piskarev have had a wide fol- 
lowing and have been very prolific in 
their work. Among the more gifted of 
the younger wood engravers may be 
named Blank, Fradkin, Goncharov, 
Kozlovsky. 

Pavlov, who is one of the oldest 
of the graphic artists and who in his 
own person went through the entire 
evolution from the academic to post 
revolutionary practice, has been especi- 
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VALENTINE 
KURDOV 
Leningrad, b..1905 
"FrontierGuards" 
(1935. Lithograph) 






































ally influential in the spread of the 
color linoleum cut, whose popularity 
and achievement stand next to wood 
engraving. ‘The two are very closely 
related and yet each has its own spe- 
cial quality. Though wood engraving 
permits of tonal values, the hardness 
of the vehicle makes it mainly linear 
while on the other hand the softness 
of linoleum makes the linoleum cut 
essentially tonal. In the work of sucli 
older artists as Falileyev, Pavlov, 
Sokolov and such younger artists as 
Bibikov, Merkulov, Staronosov, the 
linocut has reached a high stage of de- 
velopment. ‘The Russians have ex- 
perimented in the application of color 
and have produced linocuts of extra- 
ordinarily large sizes. 

Staronosov is well known both for 
his wood engravings and color lino- 
cuts. He did the fine illustrations to 
Kerzhentsev’s “Life of Lenin,” bold in 
conception and sharp in characteriza- 
tion. In the linocut he is especially 
successful in panoramic landscapes as 
in “Aeroplane over the Taiga” where 
the tangled forest vegetation is excel- 
lently rendered in subdued yet har- 
monious colors. 

Last among the graphic arts in num- 
ber and importance are lithography 
and etching. In the former one may 
briefly name Konashevich, Dobuzh- 
insky, Vereyisky, Kibrik, Rudakov; in 
the latter Falileyev, Voinov, Nivinsky. 
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Nivinsky who is even better known as 
a stage designer (‘‘Princess Turnadot” 
and others) tried an approach in etch- 
ing more commonly used in painting. 
Within the same frame he combines 
different moments of space and time. 
Thus. in “Azneft” (1930) he intro- 
duces gasoline tanks, men working, 
trains, tractors, and over all a large 
head of Lenin. Each of these com- 
ponent elements is treated realistically 
by itself, but their disposition and rela- 
tive proportion is purely arbitrary and 
held together only by a central asso- 
clative idea. 

In the field of book illustration 
nothing finer has been achieved by the 
Soviet artists than the children’s books. 
Here the artists seem to let themselves 
go with complete abandon. Whether 
they tell a story of travel (Petrova; 
“From Moscow to Bukhara’); or 
breadmaking (Deyneka: “Bread Fac- 
tory’), or transportation (Lebedev: 
“Baggage”), or the Red Army (Kur- 
dov: “Budyonni’s Cavalry”) — the 
artists display an exuberance and 
gaiety, a rich imagination, a complete 
disregard of academic laws of perspec- 
tive, which make the books absorbing 
to adults and children alike. 

It would take a book—and the sub- 
ject deserves it—to recount all the 
ways in which a Soviet artist, as artist, 
participates in the life of Soviet so- 
ciety. Whether the Soviet Union cel- 
ebrates a new discovery in the Arctic 
regions or the thousandth anniver- 
sary of the Armenian national epic 
poem, the Soviet artist is called upon 
to add significance to the event by his 
own contribution. Just at present, by 
way of one example, there is already 
a discussion in the press in preparation 
for an exhibition of sculpture, paint- 
ing and graphic art to be assembled on 
the 25th anniversary of the October 
Revolution under the general title 
“Our Fatherland.” Artists from the 
most distant parts of the Soviet Union 
are invited to participate. Thus un- 
like the older artists in the first period 
of the Revolution who looked nostal- 
gically to the past, the younger artists 
seek to record today as it is being 
transformed into tomorrow and to help 
that transformation in the process. 

(The exhibit of Soviet Graphic Art 
under the auspices of the American- 
Russian Institute which will remain on 
view during August at the A.C.A. 
Galleries, 52 West 8th Street, New 
York, affords interesting examples of 
the work of a number of the Soviet art- 
ists mentioned by Mr. Lozowick. Ed.) 
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Vera Starostina, statistician of the Khabarovsk timber cooperative, with her daughter Valia. 


MOTHERHOOD AND CAREERS 


By RACHELLE S. YARROS, M. D. 


Marriage and employment—birth control—so- 
cial work—steady progress in the professions 


NE of the problems that have in- 

terested me deeply in the USSR, 
because of my activities in social hy- 
giene and birth control, and which I 
studied during my three visits to Mos- 
cow and Leningrad, in recent years, 
concerns the actual position of the 
married woman who is also, by pref- 
erence or from necessity, an industrial 
or professional worker. Can a woman 
take proper care of a home, of chil- 
dren, of a husband and at the same 
time earn a living in a gainful occu- 
pation in full competition with men? 
In America, as we know, many edu- 
cated and professional women answer 
the question in the negative. ‘Too 
many, I fear. Women physicians and 
women lawyers, or educators, seem to 
be quite willing to give up their 
careers when they marry and decide to 
raise a family. This entails a good deal 
of waste, material, social and cultural. 
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In the USSR, I have found, the 
answer is, as a rule, an emphatic posi- 
tive. Women can and do work in 
factories and mills and on railroads, 
or in offices, after marriage and par- 
enthood. They do zot think of giving 
up their independent economic status, 
and they insist that family life is pos- 
sible on a high plane for efficient and 
faithful women workers. 

At the Moscow candy factory, last 
year, a woman in charge of production 
introduced me to a whole group of 
women employees, young and middle 
aged. Most of them, I was informed, 
were married and had children. Only 
one young woman was unmarried. In 
the discussion which ensued, I was 
told by the group that there was noth- 
ing heroic or very hard about main- 
taining a home, being a _husband’s 
companion evenings and holidays, and 
looking after children. The important 


point was that they were not worried, 
and had peace of mind and the knowl- 
edge that their children were perfectly 
safe, comfortable and happy in a nur- 
sery, kindergarten or school, under 
the supervision of devoted doctors, 
nurses and trained personnel. 

The woman worker gets home at 
an early hour. She is not too tired, 
and is able and glad to attend to the 
needs of her children when they get 
home. She plays with them, takes a 
walk with them, or prepares the eve- 
ning meal. She can have a domestic 
helper if she wishes, and the husband 
helps in the kitchen and dining room. 
In the evening there is the club, the 
trade-union meeting, the movie, the 
concert-hall, or the park. There are 
books, papers and interesting talks. 

I was assured that the women work- 
ers are cheerful, contented, successful 
in their occupations or professions, and 
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proud of the role they play in the 
Soviet Republic. ‘The state does much 
to facilitate their success, and they, in 
turn, as citizens, do much, enthusiasti- 
cally, for the state. 

I discussed the same question with 
woman doctors, social workers and of- 
ficials, and all confirmed the views ex- 
pressed by the group in the factory. 

Naturally, marriage and home-build- 
ing logically led to the other important 
problems—family limitation and birth- 
control. My, visits to clinics and frank 
talks with the physicians and nurses 
there threw much light on that prob- 
lem. The birth-control clinics are now 
well equipped and the contraceptives 
available are as good as, or even bet- 
ter than, ours. Birth-control informa- 
tion is given to any woman seeking it, 
and the instruction in the use of con- 
traceptives is patient and competent. 
Any woman who has had a child is 
encouraged and urged to learn to use 
contraceptives. The Soviet Republic 
subsidizes large families, to be sure, 
but it does not ask women to risk 


their health and happiness. Their own - 


health is paramount. Intelligent spac- 
ing of births is favored by the authori- 
ties everywhere. 

The Russian women, in general, have 
increasingly learned to use contra- 
ceptives, but, of course, now and then 


there are failures due to personal care- 


lessness. The accident is likely to 
turn the woman’s attention to abor- 
tion, which is now frowned upon and 
penalized, unless there are good, le- 
gally recognized reasons for that mea- 
sure. ‘The woman consults the head 
of a birth-control clinic, and is gen- 
erally advised against abortion, unless 
there are therapeutic reasons. But on 
appeal from that person to a group of 
physicians and social workers con- 
nected with the clinic, the verdict may 
be reversed if the patient pleads earn- 
estly enough and advances valid argu- 
ments. If the group also turns her 
down, she has another appeal to a 
regional clinical group. Thus abor- 
tions are sometimes performed for rea- 
sons other than strictly therapeutic— 
sometimes, but not often. The need for 
curbing the excessive number of abor- 
tions that previously took place, under- 
mining the health of women in many 
cases, is generally understood. 

Here the social workers at the clinic 
play a part of no little significance. 
In the USSR social workers are given 
legal instruction. They regard them- 
selves as impartial counsellors. ‘They 
have to apply the law conscientiously, 
but they also feel that their clients— 
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Photochronska 


All over the USSR women are taking up parachute jumping with the idea, among others, 
of being Red Cross aviation nurses. 


the patients—deserve favorable, sym- 
pathetic consideration, and think of 
all-round justice as the real end to be 
furthered. The deliberate opinion of 
the social worker in a case of a mar- 
ried woman anxious to avoid the birth 
of another child, not planned for, is 
not infrequently the determining fac- 
tor; the social worker knowing all the 
circumstances, not merely the obvious 
ones, interprets the law with a view 
to the welfare of mother and child. 

The women in the USSR certainly 


feel that the system under which they 
live is eminently fair to them, and 
enables them to cultivate and exercise 
all their capabilities and talents. Their 
progress in the professions and in po- 
litical and cultural life has been truly 
remarkable. They do not complain 
of any discrimination. ‘They do not 
feel that the world is made for men, 
or controlled by men. Sex is no dis- 
qualification in any sphere of activity. 
The Russian woman is not afraid of 
any reaction or retrogression. 
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CONCERN FOR THE HUMAN BEING 


In the USSR a new generation of workers is 
arising, full of health and the joy of living 


EFORE the Revolution leisure 

was possible only for people of 
means. Such words as “resort” and 
“sanatorium” were probably not even 
in the vocabularies of the vast majority 
of workers. As for sport, it was ab- 
solutely beyond the reach of the work- 
ers because the exhausting twelve to 
fourteen hour working day and half 
famished existence they led hardly 
aroused the inclination to engage in 
physical culture. 

Twenty-two years of Soviet power 
have fundamentally changed the con- 
ditions of the workers and farmers. 
Poverty has been ended forever in the 
Soviet Union. Security and the short 
working day have made it possible for 
the masses of the population to take 
part in sports, and there are now in 
the USSR over eleven million “physi- 
cal-culturists” (in 1929 there were 


729,000). 
Physical Culture 


There: is not a corner in the Soviet 
Union from the Arctic wintering sta- 
tions. to the glaciers of the Himalayan 
foothills, where you will not find ski 
enthusiasts, mountain climbers, lovers 
of ice and snow sports, cyclists and 
runners, football and tennis players, 
swimmers, yachtsmen, boxers and so on. 

In the USSR a new generation of 
workers is rising, full of health and 
the joy of living, and capable of rais- 
ing the might of the Soviet country to 
untold heights. Sport and physical 
culture enjoy the widest popularity in 
the USSR and the wholehearted sup- 
port of the state. A special govern- 
ment commission on physical culture 
and sport directs the innumerable sport 
_ societies covering the whole country, 
and provides the necessary material 
base. 

In Moscow, Leningrad and other 
cities are state universities training 
specialists, instructors and_ scientific 
workers in the field of physical cul- 
ture, 

Stadia, some of which have a ca- 
pacity of 80,000, huge water sports 
stations, ski runs, and tourist bases, 
sport grounds of all kinds, are to be 
found in every part of the country 
and are always in use by millions of 
people. Soviet sport has no commer- 
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cial limitations whatever, and is close- 
ly bound up with the arts and with 
the national culture of the peoples of 
the USSR. 

The great physical culture festival 
held every summer in Moscow is a 
spectacle interesting from the artistic 
as well as from the sport angle. All 
the Union Republics send the cream 
of their physical culturists to the capi- 
tal, and a spectacle of extraordinary 
beauty is unfolded on the great Red 
Square. 

After the general triumphal march 
each Republic presents its own _per- 
formance. ‘This is in the form of a 
sort of pantomime in which thousands 
of people take part, sturdy, strong and 
agile people—creating a beautiful syn- 
thesis of pageantry, sport and folk 
dancing. 

The Ukrainians, so full of poetry 
and humor, the magnificent and im- 
petuous Georgians, the Uzbeks with 
their many colored silken costumes, 
and the marvelous rhythm of their 
movements which has been preserved 
since ancient times, all these follow one 
another, accompanied by music of the 
most diverse character devoted to a va- 
riety of national themes. This year a 
Karelo-Finnish delegation took its 
place beside those from eleven other 
Republics. 

In spite of the fact that striving for 
records is by no means the aim of So- 
viet sport, there are not a few Soviet 
sportsmen who have won world records 
in many fields, 


Resorts and Care of Health 


Every year about three million 
workers rest and receive treatment in 
the sanatoria and rest homes of the 
USSR. The majority of these enjoy 
these resorts free of charge, that is, 
at the expense of government and 
trade union organizations. 

Billions of rubles are spent annu- 
ally on health protection, including 
treatment in resorts. Magnificent pal- 
aces of health have been established in 
the last decade in every section of the 
country, and certain regions are re- 
served almost exclusively as health re- 
sorts. ‘Thus, for instance, the whole 
south shore of the Crimea and the 
eastern shore of the Black Sea repre- 
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sent a sort of gigantic state sanatorium. 

In the foothills of the Caucasus is 
situated the famous resort Kislovodsk. 
Its altitude is 3,280 feet. Its mineral 
springs attract a large number of in- 
valids, especially those suffering from 
heart and blood ailments. The moun- 
tain climate of Kislovodsk—warm and 
dry—makes it possible to use it 
throughout the whole year. Then 
there is Sochi, on the Black Sea Coast, 
a beautifully equipped health resort 
supplied with all the latest achieve- 
ments of medicine; Borovoy in Kaz- 
akstan, noted for its marvelous climate 
and the therapeutic virtues of its 
springs; Livadia in the Crimea, a for- 
mer palace of the Tsars which now 
serves peasants in need of rest and 
treatment. 

In 1913 the sum of 130,000,000 
rubles was spent on health protection 
in Russia. In 1937, 10,300,000,000 
rubles was spent, and in 1940 govern- 
ment and trade union expenditures on 
health will amount to upwards of 12,- 
000,000,000 rubles. 

Every factory has its dispensary and 
sometimes even a polyclinic, every sec- 
tion of the city has hospitals and medi- 
cal aid stations, therefore any citizen 
at any time may )ave the services of a 
doctor free of charge. Operations of 
all kinds, dental treatment, maternity 
care, all kinds of medical treatment are 
available to the workers absolutely 
without cost. 

Before the war (1914) there were 
no more than ten thousand dispensaries 
and other medical aid points. At the 
present time this number has grown 
more than five times, and the capacity 
has increased hundreds of times. 

According to the 1897 census, there 
were in Russia only 17,000 doctors 
and 13,000 village “healers.” There 
are now in the USSR 150,000 doctors. 
Medicine receives extensive state sup- 
port, and is one of the most developed 
sciences in the country. 

In Moscow the All Union Institute 
of Experimental Medicine, founded on 
the initiative of Maxim Gorky, who 
dreamed of doing away with disease 
entirely under socialism, employs hun- 
dreds of scientists in research in new 
methods of treatment of disease. The 

(Continued on page 34) 
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AGRICULTURE 


One of the features of the Agricultural 
Exhibition in Moscow is an exhibit in the 
Siberian pavilion devoted to the Efre- 
mov movement in the Altai Region. Mik- 
hail Efremov, an Altai collective farmer, 
developed methods for increasing harvest 
yields which have had remarkable suc- 
cess. His method is a coordination of 
known methods, especially adapted to 
conditions in the Altai region—deeper 
plowing, earlier harrowing, sowing in 
narrower rows and with larger quanti- 
ties of seeds. By the Efremov method 
collective farmers have achieved record 
yields and grain of exceptional quality. 
In 1936 there were 30 Efremov brigades 
in the Altai territory; in 1939 their num- 
ber had reached 4,100, working a total 
sown area of 250,000 acres. 

Bees are proverbially busy but no- 
where in the world are they so busy as 
in the Soviet Union which has 9,200,000 
bee colonies at work. A Soviet bee 
keeper, Ossipenko, has established the 
world’s record with an average yield of 
367 kilograms (about 810 pounds) of 
honey and 11 kilograms (about 24 
pounds) of wax per hive. Soviet scientists 
‘have applied conditioned reflexes to the 
training of bees to get them to pollinate 
flowers they usually avoid. This is done 
by feeding bees syrup flavored with the 
aroma of the flowers intended for polli- 
nation, On 230 farms where this bee 
training was carried on the yield of 
clover was trebled. An agronomist, Pro- 
fessor Khaier, has successfully trained 
bees to function in hothouses, where 
also their help in pollination has led to 
increased yields, 

The Soviet geneticist, Trofim D. Ly- 
senko, by grafting a tomato to a potato 
plant has had striking results, proving 
that the nature of plants may be changed 
by vegetative hybridization and changes 
in the external environment—that is by 
grafting and special nurture. This, fol- 
lowed by pollination, produced new 
varieties. The results of this tomato- 
potato graft was better potatoes and 
normal tomatoes on the same plant. The 
importance of this discovery is that it 
makes possible the growth of plants that 
do not thrive in certain climates by 
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grafting them on plants adapted to that 
climate. Thus cantaloupe, which needs 
a milder climate than that of the Moscow 
region, grew very well in this reg:on 
when grafted to the hardy pumpkin 
plant. Another Lysenko product is peas 
grown on a locust tree, which, among 
other advantages, will make the pea- 
pickers’ job easier on the back. 

Following in the footsteps of the Uz- 
bek, Tadjik and Kazak collective farm- 
ers who got together for the building of 
huge irrigation canals, the most notable 
being the great Fergana Canal, the col- 
lective farmers of the North Caucasus 
have mustered for the construction of a 
huge new canal to use water from 
the Kuban River. The volunteers al- 
ready number 47,000 men. The first 
step is the building of an earth dam to 
turn the river into a new bed, near 
Nevinnomyssk. In the old bed a con- 
crete dam, 400 feet high is rising. When 
the dam is completed the river will re- 
turn partly to its old bed, and partly to 
a canal. Over two and a half million 
acres will be irrigated when the canal is 
completed. Water diverted into the 
Manych River will make that stream 
navigable as well as serving as an addi- 
tional irrigation artery. The flow in the 
canal will also be used to generate hydro- 
electric power. Six stations in all will 
be constructed. 


INDUSTRY 


Unique naturally alloyed iron ores 
have been discovered in a new deposit 
west of the city of Orsk in the Urals. 
Metals generally used as alloys with iron 
in the making of high grade steels, such 
as chrome, nickel, cobalt, manganese, 
titanium and vanadium are fused with 
the iron ores in these deposits. Test 
smeltings showed yields of naturally al- 
loyed pig iron with exceptionally high 
durability and resistance to corrosion. 
Soviet chemists have solved the problems 
of smelting such mixed ores which pre- 
viously had been regarded as unworkable. 

This year the Moscow-Volga canal is 
scheduled to carry 2,500,000 tons of 
freight, an increase of 1,000,000 tons over 
last year. 
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More than 100 new food enterprises 
are being launched this year. They in- 
clude 23 new large mechanized bakeries, 
5 large tea factories, 7 new confectionary 
factories, 8 large new wineries, and a 
new cannery with an annual output of 
15 million cans of preserves. Three 
large new factories for producing toilet 
soaps and perfumes are also entering 
production this year. 

The Soviet Nitrogen Institute has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining carbide of calcium, 
hitherto produced only in electric fur- 
naces by a relatively expensive process, 
in ordinary blast furnaces. The new 
process is not only economical but pro- 
duces two valuable by-products, one, 
ferro-silicon formerly produced only in 
electric furnaces, and a high-calorie gas, 
useful both for heating and for the ex- 
traction of synthetic ammonia, gasoline 
and methanol. 

Production has just started on the 
KIM, a new, small, passenger car which 
is expected to begin to fulfill the car per 
family perspective of the Soviet automo- 
bile industry. The new car calls for only 
one-third of the materials used in the 
ZIS, and one-half of the materials used 
in the M-1, the two other standard Soviet 
makes, The KIM has a four-cylinder 
motor, an all metal two-door body, a 
rear baggage compartment, and will seat 
four passengers. It will go 100 kilo- 
meters on eight liters of gasoline (ap- 
proximately 27 miles to a gallon) and at 
a top speed just under 60 miles an hour. 


CULTURE 


The complete written text of Jangar, 
the epic poem of the Kalmyk people, the 
earliest parts of which were composed 
over 1,500 years ago, and which took 
form over a period of centuries, was 
made only since the establishment of 
Soviet power. To mark the 15th cen- 
tenary of the Kalmyk epic a Russian 
edition has just been issued, the transla- 
tion being by the noted Russian poet, 
Lipkin, illustrated with drawings by the 
noted Soviet artist, Favorsky. Transla- 
tions and editions in other languages are 
in preparation. 

Sixteen thousand specialists were 
graduated this summer from Soviet medi- 
cal schools. Of these 5,500 are to take 
up work in the country districts. 

The Dagestan Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republic recently voted its 1940 
budget. Of a total of 158 million rubles, 
70 million, or nearly half, was allocated 
to education. 

In connection with the Soviet com- 
memoration of the 70th anniversary of 
Dickens’ death, it was announced that a 
new collected edition of the works of 
Dickens will be issued by the Children’s 




















Publishing House. The printing of each 
successive volume will be in editions of 
20,000 copies. Between 1917 and 1939 
over 2 million copies of Dickens’ works 
have been issued, in 30 languages of the 
people of the Soviet Union. 

Book production last year, including 
languages which before the Revolution 
were without even an alphabet, rose 
to over 700 million volumes, averaging 
five per person. The three most popular 
authors were Gorky, Pushkin and Tol- 
stoy. In the last five years 39 million 
copies of Gorky’s works were published 
in 64 languages, 29 million copies of 
Pushkin’s works in 69 languages and 20 
million of Leo Tolstoy’s works in 57 
languages. 

The Komsomolskaya Pravda, Soviet 
newspaper for youth, with a circula- 
tion of 600,000 celebrated its 15th anni- 
versary on May 24th. It achieved fame 
when it initiated the campa‘gn for social- 
ist emulation. It also played a great 
part in spreading the Stakhanov move- 
ment among young workers. Komsom- 
olskaya Pravda is only the best known 
of the youth and children’s press which 
totals 150 papers with a ciroulation of 
close to 5 million copies. 

The tercentenary of the death of the 
great painter, Rubens, who. died on 
May 30, 1640, was commemorated 
throughout the Soviet Union. The Her- 
mitage Museum in Leningrad and the 
Pushkin Museum in Moscow held large 
special exhibitions; and articles on the 
work of the master and his influence on 
world art and especially on Russian art, 
appeared in newspapers and magazines 
throughout the country. During restora- 
tion of an unidentified ancient painting 
in Moscow it was discovered to be a 
Rubens, adding to the 47 Rubens works 
already in the Soviet Union. 

Anniversary celebrations this year in- 
clude the 5th of the Udmurt puppet 
theater, the 10th of the Kumyk National 
Theater in Daghestan; and the Fifth of 
the Birobidjan State Jewish Theater 
which is celebrating by touring Ukrain- 
ian cities with large Jewish populations. 
The tour will be extended to include 
Kishinev in Bessarabia and Chernovitz 
in Bukovina, 


AVIATION NOTES 


Latest advances in Soviet aviation in- 
clude opening of two new airlines to 
the Arctic, one from Khabarovsk in 
Eastern Siberia to Petropavlovsk on the 
Kamchatka peninsula, the other from 
Moscow to the Chukotsk peninsula on 
the shores of the Bering Sea. The route 
length of the Moscow-Chukotsk line is 
9,000 kilometers (about 5,000 miles). It 
is covered in about 70 hours flying time, 
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with five stop-overs. The service was 
inaugurated by a trial flight by the noted 
aviator, Mikhail Vodopianov, one of the 
pilots of the Papanin North Pole 

expedition. 

The world’s largest land plane, the 
64-passenger (not counting the crew of 
ten) L-760, entered service this year 
carrying vacationists to the Caucasus 
summer resorts. It measures 115 feet 
from nose to tail; its wing spread is 218 
feet. Its six engines develop 8,000 h.p. 
Its ciuising range is 1,900 miles and 
speed 131 miles an hour. 

A new parachute record was made 
when Boris Kharkhanov made a delayed 
jump of 38,713 feet. Bailing out at 
40,813 feet he did not open his ’chute till 
he-was 2,100 feet from the ground. The 
previous record holder was also a Soviet 
airman, Nikolai Evdokimov, who made 
a delayed jump of 26,575 feet, six years 
ago. Evdokimov did not open his ’chute 
till he was 650 feet from the ground. 


SCIENCE 


After establishing the blood groups of 
horses and other animals the Kharkov 
Veterinary Institute has _ established 
methods for performing blood trans- 
fusions on animals, Through two hun- 
dred such transfusions valuable animals 
have been saved. The standard serums 
for determining animal blood groups has 
been distributed to veterinary stations 
throughout the country. 

Taking off in a stratostat, recently, 
Soviet scientists rose to a height of close 
to 57,000 feet. Their apparatus included a 
device for counting cosmic rays. Their 
data verified Soviet modifications of the 
Oppenheimer cascade theory of the dif- 
fusion of cosmic rays. Important meteor- 
ological data and observations of the sky 
at its zenith, made possible by new fea- 
tures in the construction of the strato- 
stat, were made at the same time. 

The thirtieth anniversary of the death 
of Robert Koch, discoverer of the tuber- 
culosis and cholera baccilli was com- 
memorated throughout the entire Soviet 
Union. During the commemoration, 
data was published showing Soviet ad- 
vances toward achieving Dr. Koch’s goal, 
the elimination of tuberculosis. 
the establishment of Soviet power and its 
advanced health program, mortality from 
tuberculosis has fallen by 60 per cent. 
Special tuberculosis dispensaries, num- 
bering 1,250, have been set up. 

In 1935 the Soviet Union introduced 
the vaccination of new-born infants 
against tuberculosis, with excellent re- 
sults. Tubercular patients receive addi- 
tional housing space; and special forms 
of work, under controlled conditions, are 
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assigned to them. In addition to other 
facilities night sanitariums are provided 
where tubercular patients, adults and 
children may rest and sleep under med- 
ical supervision after their day in fac- 
tory or school. Bedridden child patients 
are given special instruction. Last year 
101 children completed a five-year course 
of treatment for tuberculosis of the bone, 
at the Bobrov Sanitarium in the Crimea. 
They had arrived in stretchers; they 
walked out completely cured. New tuber- 
culosis sanitaria include a similar insti- 
tution at Eupatoria, also in the Crimea, 
a sanitarium for children suffering from 
tuberculosis of the skin, and a sanitarium 
for adults suffering from pulmonary 
tuberculosis located in the Yakut Au- 
tonomous Republic. 

Scientific study in the treatment of 
tuberculosis is carried on in twenty spe- 
cial institutes. Soviet contributions in- 
clude a dry tuberculin, prepared by Dr. 
Lunikova of Leningrad; studies in the 
mechanism of tubercular immunity by 
Dr. Shpaner of Odessa; and a treatment 
with preparations from gold developed 
by Dr. Aseyev of Moscow. 


BRIEFS 


The titles of General and Admiral 
were recently conferred on 948 officers 
of the Red Army and 108 officers in the 
Red Navy. Among them were the avia- 
tors, Beliakov and Danilov, who partici- 
pated in a historic transpolar flight to the 
United States. Of special interest was 
the honoring of General Zhukov who 
first used the tactic of a breakthrough 
by massed tanks against the Japanese 
at Khalka Gol, in the summer of 1939. 

The Soviet cross country champion, 
Znamensky, was beaten last month by an 
unknown, Leonid Lavrov, a third-year 
student in a textile institute. 

V. A. Degtiarov was awarded the 
Gold Medal of the Order of Lenin and 
50,000 rubles for invention and construc- 
tion of new types of arms. 

In 1913 an investigator who had made 
researches among the Marii people, a 
small people living on the Volga River 
between the Gorky region and the Tar- 
tar republic, reported that nothing could 
be done for them; they were primitive 
aborigines doomed to extinction. This 
prediction has been disproved by the 
establishment of Soviet power. Organized 
as a Soviet autonomous republic the 
Marii people has almost doubled in 
population and advanced enormously in 
culture. Its capital, loshkar-Ola, formerly 
a village of 2,000, now according to the 
recent census returns, is 23,000. For- 
merly illiterate, with women in a spe- 
cially subject status, the republic now 
has 1,573 women teachers, 118 women 
doctors, 40 women agronomists. 
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OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 











Question: Are there any welfare ser- 
vices in the USSR maintained by gifts 
or contributions from individuals? 
Would not such institutions serve as an 
outlet for the humane desire to help 
others? E. C. J., Palo Alto, Calif. 

Answer: We do not know of nor do 
we believe there exist in the Soviet 
Union any social agencies that will ac- 
cept contributions from individuals. It 
would seem, therefore, that individuals 
desiring to be of direct aid or service to 
some one else would have to do it in 
some spontaneous way and restrict it to 
perhaps a member of the family, friend 
or an acquaintance. 

To this there must be made one nota- 
ble exception. All religious institutions 
are entirely supported by the free gifts 
of the individuals interested in the main- 
tenance of the given religious institu- 
tions, churches, services, and the com- 
pensation of priests, ministers or rabbis. 

The larger reason for the absence of 
organizations with a purely philanthropic 
program is that in the Soviet scheme of 
things there is no need for them nor 
would the people of the Soviet Union 
accept them. The Soviet Union guar- 
antees all of its citizens a livelihood, and 
a comprehensive system of social insur- 
ance covers every possible contingency 
and makes charitable institutions unnec- 
essary. Funds for social insurance are 
provided entirely by the government and 
by industrial and other socialized enter- 
prises and are not a charge on the indi- 
vidual. Farmers are taken care of co- 
operatively through special collective 
farm social insurance funds. The.trade 
unions and other ‘associations which cover 
all of the working and earning popula- 
tion administer the vast social security 
funds. 

Temporary or emergency needs which 
may be too burdensome for the regular 
budget of an individual or a family can 
always be met by loans without interest. 
This is managed through a system of 
mutual loan schemes among workers, 
employees in shops and offices, in insti- 
tutions of all kinds. If the loan cannot 
be repaid it is written off. Although a 
trade union committee may administer 
the funds of the mutual aid organiza- 
tion, participation in that fund is entirely 
voluntary and is not a direct outcome of 
one’s membership in the union. Again, 
this is another medium of self help rath- 
er than dependence upon help of an indi- 
vidual. 

The matter of the absence of philan- 
thropic agencies in the Soviet Union is 
very tellingly noted by the Webbs in 
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their book “Soviet Communism: A New 
Civilization.” They write: “Risks and 
hazards are transferred to society as a 
whole—hence no need for philanthropy, 
much less acceptance of it.” 

In the early years of the Soviet Re- 

public before socialism was fully estab- 
lished, when there were thousands of 
homeless children left as a heritage of 
war, blockade and famine, a special fund 
was established to help care for these 
children, to which individuals contribu- 
ted. But now that socialism has been in 
the main established, and the homeless 
children problem has been entirely taken 
care of, there is no further need for 
such funds. There are also occasions 
when the sympathies of the Soviet peo- 
ple are stirred by events outside their 
own country, in which they wish to be 
of service. Thus during the war in 
Spain the whole Soviet people rallied to 
help the Spanish women and children 
suffering from fascist invasion and the 
“non-intervention” policy of the democ- 
racies, and huge sums of money were 
contributed both by individuals and 
through trade unions as well as gifts of 
food, clothing and so on. Thousands 
of orphans of the Spanish war are being 
cared for in Soviet children’s homes, 
camps and schools. 
_ As tto the question concerning the 
normal instinct or desire for mutual help 
or for the help of others it must be 
remembered that literally millions of 
people in the Soviet Union who admin- 
ister the social security program, are 
constantly engaged in the work of mu- 
tual help and that this work is entirely 
voluntary and without any material com- 
pensation. Furthermore, many thou- 
sands of elected representatives of every 
factory, office, school and university, are 
constantly engaged in community work 
carried on by special commissions attached 
to city and village Soviets. These activi- 
ties embrace practically every phase of 
social life and cater to every need and 
comfort of the entire population. This 
is also true of most of the administra- 
tion of cultural work in town and vil- 
lage. It is no doubt safe to say that in 
no other social and political scheme are 
there as many avenues for initiative in 
social work in the service of society and 
more outlets for the mutual aid instinct 
than there are in the Soviet Union. 

And finally, it must be remembered 
that the idea of “all for one and one for 
all” runs through the whole of Soviet 
society. In the USSR people work not 
for their own gain or profit, but for 
the whole community. 


Question: I have seen Mikhail Ka- 
linin referred to as President of the 
USSR, but note that the Soviet Consti- 
tution does not provide for such an 
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office. Will you please explain? W. H. 
N., Pittsburgh, Kansas. 

Answer: It is true that the Soviet 
Constitution does not provide for the 
office of President of the Soviet Union. 
The title of President is sometimes asso- 
ciated with Kalinin outside of the 
USSR, because as Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR he occupies the chief executive 
office of the USSR, and in the discharge 
of the duties of his office signs decrees 
and communications, and elsewhere the 
title of President is usually connected 
with the office of chief executive. 


Question: Is there governmental reg- 
ulation of weights and measures in the 
Soviet Union and if so how is it en- 
forced? P. §S., Peekskill, N. Y. 

Answer: Weights and measures in the 
Soviet Union are standardized, the met- 
ric system being universally applied. The 
Weights and Measures Commission of 
the People’s Commissariat for Internal 
Affairs has’ a system of stamping scales, 
weights, measures, containers and other 
measuring equipment by its inspectors, 
certifying their correctness. All facto- 
ries and plants producing scales and 
weighing equipment of any kind are 
registered with the weights and meas- 
ures commission. Directors and man- 
agers of trading organizations, stores, 
markets, warehouses, etc., are responsi- 
ble for the use of certified standard 
measures. The use of measures not of 
standard make and not stamped is pro- 
hibited under penalty of the law. In- 
spectors of the weights and measures 
commission periodically inspect trading 
organizations. 


Question: Is the tendency in the So- 
viet Union to return to breast feeding of 
infants or do they favor bottle feeding? 
M. I., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Answer: In the Soviet Union breast 
feeding is encouraged rather than bot- 
tle feeding. Many millions of rubles 
are spent annually for créches attached 
to the places of work where women 
can take off the necessary time during 
the day (without deduction of pay), to 
feed their infants. ‘These day créches 
are attached to factories,’ plants and 
even large offices or to community cen- 
ters accessible to the mothers employed 
in the community. 

Life Magazine of December 28, 1939, 
had pictures of créches attached to fac- 
tories and portrayed Soviet women feed- 
ing their babies in these créches. 

In the countryside: during the seasons 
of field work there are travelling field 
créches, keeping the babies of the col- 
lective farm within distance easily ac- 
cessible to the mothers for nursing. In 

(Continued on page 34) 
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MOLOTOV’S REPORT (Continued from page 8) 


As regards Iran, there are no new important develop- 
ments to note. However, mentioning Iran, too, we cannot 
pass by one impermissible fact. At the end of March in 
the area of Baku—just as was the case somewhat later 
in the area of Batum—two foreign airplanes, which came 
from the direction of Iran, were sighted. The Iran Gov- 
ernment deemed it necessary to deny this fact. But in this 
case, too, the aforementioned documents in the German 
“White Paper” provide sufficient explanation. It must 
be remarked that a repetition of the dispatch of such 
foreign scouting planes could lead to nothing but the 
complication of our relations with our neighbors, 

As for the uninvited visitations of these airplanes 
to Baku -and Batum, we interpreted them to mean that 
in the future we must intensify our vigilance on these 
southern Soviet frontiers as well. 

With regard to Japan, it may be said that our relations 
have lately begun to assume a somewhat normal character. 
In particular, on June 9th an agreement was reached con- 
cerning the exact demarcation of the frontier area of last 
year’s conflict on the Khalkhingol River. This fact is all 
the more important, since until lately the protracted delay 
in the settlement of this question had an unfavorable 
effect on the regulation of relations between the USSR and 
Japan, as well as between the Mongolian People’s Repub- 
lic and Manchukuo. In a few days a Mixed Commission 
of representatives of the Mongolian People’s Republic and 
Manchukuo will begin work to demarcate the border on 
the spot. 

It may be admitted that in general there are certain 
indications of a desire on the part of Japan to improve re- 
lations with the Soviet Union. Granted the mutual 
recognition of the interests of the parties, in so far as 
both parties will understand the necessity of removing cer- 
tain obstacles which have lost their importance, such an 
improvement in Soviet-Japanese relations is feasible. 

It must, however, be admitted that there is still much 
that is unclear in the program of the new Japanese Gov- 
ernment concerning the establishment of a “new political 
structure.” 

It is apparent that the southward expansion of which 
the Japanese papers are noisily shouting is attracting the 
attention of leading circles of Japan to an ever greater 
extent, particularly in view of the fact that changes which 
have occurred in Europe cannot but have their reverbera- 
tions in districts in which these circles of Japan are in- 
terested. But the real political aspirations of these circles 
are still unclear in many respects. This refers also to 
Soviet-Japanese relations. 

I will not dwell on our relations with the United States 
of America, if only for the reason that there is nothing 
good that aan be said about them. We have learned that 
there are certain people in the United States who are not 
pleased with the successes of Soviet foreign policy in the 
Baltic countries. But we must confess we are little con- 
cerned over this fact, inasmuch as we cope with our tasks 
without the assistance of these displeased gentlemen. How- 
ever, the fact that the authorities in the United States un- 
lawfully placed an embargo on the gold which our State 
Bank recently purchased from the banks of Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia, meets with most energetic protest on 
our part. In this case we can only remind both the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the Government of 
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Great Britain, which adopted the same procedure, of their 
responsibility for these illegal acts. 

As regards our relations with great National China, 
fighting for her existence, they are, as ever, good-neighborly 
and friendly, in line with the Soviet-Chinese Non-Aggres- 
sion Pact. 

With this, permit me to wind up my remarks referring 
to our relations with individual countries. 

There only remains to say a few words about the gen- 
eral prospects of the development of international events. 
The changes which have occurred in Europe as a result 
of the great successes scored by German arms are by no 
means such as might already promise speedy termination of 
the war. The upshot of events is that one side, particularly 
Germany, has grown considerably stronger as a result of 
its military successes, while the other side no longer repre- 
sents a single whole. 

Britain is faced with new, great difficulties in continu- 
ing the war, while France, which is out of the war, is 
passing through a severe crisis following her defeat. 

The strengthening of one warring side and the weaken- 
ing of the other causes serious reverberations not only in 
Europe but in other parts of the world. In addition to 
France, the countries that have suffered defeat include Bel- 
gium and Holland, with large colonial possessions which 
they can no longer defend with their former strength. As 
a result of this, the question of the redivision of colonies 
is becoming ever more acute. 

Imperialist appetites are growing, not only in distant 
Japan, but also in the United States, where there are not 
a few people who like to coriceal their imperialist designs 
behind the well-advertised “concern” for the interests of 
the entire “Western Hemisphere,” which these gentlemen 
are prepared to turn into their property with all its numer- 
ous republics, and with the colonial possessions of other 
countries on islands in the neighborhood of the American 
continent. 

All this ‘harbors the danger of the further extension and 
fanning of the war and its being turned into a world im- 
perialist war. 

Under these conditions, the Soviet Union must enhance 
its vigilance in the matter of its external security and in the 
matter of strengthening all its positions both at home and 
abroad. 

We have introduced the eight-hour working day, instead 
of the seven-hour day, and have carried out other measures, 
for we must reckon with our duty to ensure the further 
and even more powerful development of the defensive and 
economic capacity of the country, ensure the serious en- 
hancement of discipline among all working people, and 
work intensely to raise the productivity of labor in our 
country. 

We have had not a few new successes, but we do not 
intend to rest content with what we have achieved. In 
order to ensure the further indispensable successes of the 
Soviet Union, we must always bear.in mind Stalin’s words 
that “‘we must keep our entire people in a state of mobiliza- 
tion, preparedness in the face of the danger of military 
attack, sa that no ‘accident’ and no tricks of our foreign 
enemies could catch us unawares.” 

” If we all remember this, our sacred duty, no events will 
catch us unawares and we will achieve new and even more 
glorious successes for our Soviet Union. : 
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BESSARABIA (Continued from page 14) 


dustriaily it was weakly developed, its 
principal industries being flour mills 
and distilleries. 

The Rumanian occupation proved 
to be an economic disaster to the coun- 
try. Cut off from its biggest market, 
Russia, and from connections with 
Odessa which had served as a transit 
point for its commerce with other coun- 
tries, its grain and fruit exports de- 
clined. Its railroad network, which 
had linked it with Russia, was almost 
without traffic. Its shore along the 
Dniester, once the scene of busy river 
trafic, was now marked by decaying 
piers. The people were reduced to ap- 
palling poverty and became a reser- 
voir of cheap labor for the rest of Ru- 
mania. 

As indicated earlier Rumanian occu- 
pation was not easily maintained over 
the Bessarabians, who have a long tra- 
dition of sturdy resistance to domina- 
tion, despite the smallness of the coun- 
try. Within the Roman world em- 
pire, when it was part of the province 
of Dacia, and later when it was un- 
der the Turkish empire, it enjoyed 
virtual autonomy. Its remoteness and 
the independence of the people kept 
feudalism from establishing itself there 
and for centuries it was a haven for 
refugees from the feudal and absolutist 
rule of neighboring countries. In 1812 
the province was annexed by Russia. 


The Rumanian Grab 


In the World War, despite the fact 
that Russia itself was their ally, Eng- 
land and France offered Bessarabia, as 
bait to draw Rumania into the war. 
Following the February revolution 
Rumania, at once, took steps to redeem 
the promises made to her by the en- 
tente powers and to weaken the revo- 
lutionary rear. The Rumanians made 
use of the  counter-revolutionary 
“SRs” (Socialist Revolutionaries) to 
pry the province of Bessarabia loose 
under a false front, a_ nationalist 
“Moldavian Republic” whose true 
character was soon revealed. Organiz- 
ing an opera bouffé parliament called 
the Sfatul Tarei, made up of represen- 
tatives of organizations existing only 
on paper, and under thé leadership of 
a certain Mr. Inculets who subse- 
quently became a minister in the Ru- 
manian cabinet, this cabal of Ru- 
manian agents and native counter-rev- 
olutionists began by proclaiming their 
bogus Moldavian Republic part of the 
Russian Democratic Republic — and 
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then invited in the Rumanian Army. 

The pretense given was to guard 
military supplies. The orders came 
from the entente powers. The chief 
purpose was to support the White 
Guard generals Kaledin, Krasnov and 
later Petlura. Hard pressed Red Army 
detachments, fighting rear guard ac- 
tions, and the local population anxious 
to preserve the land it had regained by 
the partition of the landlord’s estates, 
bitterly resisted the Rumanian occupa- 
tion, which installed itself with a 
bloody terror. 

Early in 1918, however, the Red 
Armies were across the Dniester 
poised for a counter-offensive to the 
support of which came many Bessa- 
rabian workers and peasants. The en- 
tente powers offered their mediation 
and at a conference on March 5, 1918, 
the Rumanian authorities signed an 
agreement with the Soviet authorities 
to evacuate their troops within a pe- 
riod of two months. Taking advan- 
tage of the temporary retirement of 
Soviet troops before the invading Aus- 
tro-German armies in the Ukraine, 
Rumania broke the agreement. 

Its next concern was to devise a 
procedure to legalize its seizure of Bes- 
sarabia. A combination of terror and 
bribery was used in an attempt to ex- 
tort from the already unrepresentative 
Staful Tarei a declaration of union 
with Rumania, on the basis of Bes- 
sarabian autonomy. ‘The move was 
defeated by the opposition of trade un- 
ionists and representatives of the na- 
tional minorities. The Rumanian oc- 


cupation authorities thereupon  dis- 
solved all Bessarabian organizations. 
Then on the 26th of November, 1918, 
at a shrunken session of the Staful 
Tarei, with only 46 of its 162 mem- 
bers present and only 38 of the 46 
voting, the mockery was put through 
of a vote for the complete union of 
Bessarabia with Rumania—minus au- 
tonomy. ‘This counterfeit of the “pop- 
ular will” was endorsed by the en- 
tente powers at the Pact of Paris of 
October 28, 1920. Individually, how- 
ever, the powers found it a little 
harder to honor. ‘The protocol was 
supposed to become effective after rat- 
ification of all the signatories, but Eng- 
land waited three years, France four, 
Italy seven, before they ratified. 

The Soviet Union denounced the 
seizure and occupation by Rumania, 
and denounced the Paris Pact protocol 
which accorded it international recog- 
nition. In 1924, at a Soviet-Rumanian 
conference in Vienna the Soviet Union 
declared its willingness to settle the 
issue by a plebiscite, but the Ruman- 
ians refused. 


Discontent Under Rumanian Rule 


The people of Bessarabia had al- 
ready given and continued to give em- 
barrassing evidence of what the out- 
come of a plebiscite would be. ‘The 
Bessarabian delegates in the restricted 
Rumanian parliaments constantly cast 
anti-government votes; local elections 
unformly returned candidates hostile 
to the government. And clearest of 
all, the country seethed with insurrec- 
tions, of which there were 153 up to 
1924 alone. Among the most impor- 


Farmers of Grodno District, Western Byelo-Russia, plant their own potato crop on collective 
farm land which they used to cultivate for the landlord. This is happening in Bessarabia, too. 
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tant uprisings were the Khotkin out- 
break in 1919 and the Tartar Bunar 
outbreak in 1924. The toll of killed, 
in the first ten years of the occupa- 
tion, ran to 30,000. The country has 
been kept in a state of seige. The 
judicial history of the period is a mo- 
notonous procession of mass trials, 
with the accused brought up in batches 
of from 34 to 500. In many execu- 
tions the formality of a trial was dis- 
pensed with. Along with this general 
repression went exploitative taxation 
and persecution. In the first ten years 
of occupation alone no less than 300,- 
000 people left Bessarabia, the mass 
emigration continuing in the years that 
followed. 

According to the data of the Ru- 
manian press, during the first fourteen 
years of Rumanian occupation, the 
population of Kishinev, called ‘the 
city of beggars” and capital of Bes- 
sarabia, decreased by nearly one third. 
The following is a significant admis- 
sion made by a semi-official newspaper, 
Rumaniaun on July 3lst, 1939, re- 
garding conditions in Bessarabia: 

“As a result of poverty of the Bes- 
sarabian peasants 59,131 infants out 
of 94,699 die annually in the country. 
Statistics for 1937 show 37,334 tuber- 
cular cases, 17,451 trachoma cases and 
90,000 malaria cases. Due to the 
poverty and absence of hygienic con- 
ditions, infectious diseases are wide- 
spread.” 

While experiencing this misery 
many Bessarabians could see for them- 
selves, across the narrow Dniester 
River, modern structures rising and 
tractors. and harvesters and _ other 
modern machinery working the Soviet 
fields. Through Bessarabia, as through 
all the Balkans, ran the news of the 
wonderful new life peasants and work- 
ers had achieved in the socialist state, 
of the freedom, brotherhood and 
equality that there was for every peo- 
ple, no matter how small their num- 
ber or what their religion; and how 
mighty the new socialist state was, 
so that, when the great powers quar- 
reled it had kept war out of the Bal- 
kans, forcing the imperialist powers 
to fight with their own armies, and 
on other battlefields. 


Welcome to the Red Army 


It is no wonder then that the wel- 
come accorded to the Red Army was 
so ardent. When the first pontoons 
of the Red Army were launched on 
the Dniester, Bessarabian peasants 
swam and waded out, to steady the 


boats, to guide them to the best land- 
ing places. In the villages and all 
along the roads the commonest greet- 
ing to Red Army men was: “We have 
waited for you for twenty-two years!” 

Among many interesting episodes most 
dramatic was the reunion of two broth- 
ers, whom the Rumanian occupation 
had parted for over twenty years. One 
was Semyon Timoshenko, Marshal of 
the Soviet Union, returning to his 
native village of Furmanovka, as head 
ot the army of liberation; the other 
was Efim Timoshenko who had re- 
mained behind to live a life of poverty, 
his talents unused, his ambitions un- 
fulfilled. With Semyon had come se- 
curity for Efim and opportunities for 
Efim’s children. 

In the Bessarabian town of Hotin, 
which lies just across the Dniester 
from the Soviet town of Kamenetz- 
Podolsk, an old woman asked about a 
relative who she thought lived in the 
Soviet town. A Red Army man from 
Kamenetz-Podolsk was found. The 
man was described to him,—so and so, 
a tinsmith’s son. “Yes, of course,” 
said the Red Army man. “He be- 
came a doctor, and is head of the 
Chernigov District Health Depart- 
ment.” ‘The woman looks incredulous. 
“A tinsmith’s son a doctor and an of- 
ficial! Then the stories about the So- 
viet Union are true!” 


Refugee Rush Inward 


Other stories, often grim and some- 
times tragic, marked the rush back into 
Bessarabia. Every station along the 
railroads ‘leading into Bessarabia 
swarmed with people awaiting trains. 
Those who could go no other way, 
went by foot. A young Jewish doctor 
walked all the way from Bucharest, 
hiding in the woods by day, to avoid 
being turned back by Rumanian of- 
ficials. 

Ukrainian and Moldavian soldiers 
in the Rumanian Army left wherever 
it was possible. In one case a Ru- 
manian officer at roll call, ordered 
those in his corps who wished to re- 
turn to Bessarabia to step forward. 
Thinking they would be sent into 
free Bessarabia, sixty men stepped for- 
ward. When they were thus identi- 
fied they were shot. 

At Galatz, a town at the junction 
of the Pruth and Danube Rivers, 2,000 
workers, mostly harbor workers and 
longshoremen, were in a square before 
the railway station awaiting the train 
to Bessarabia. The train was many 
hours late and the people had been 









kept in the open square in the blister- 
ing heat, without food or anything to 
drink. When they demanded that a 
train be made up for them, to take 
them across into Bessarabia, the mili- 
tary guard summoned four bus loads 
of soldiers who opened machine gun 
fire upon the penned-in mass, killing 
more than six hundred. 

Trains going into Bessarabia were 
machine-gunned on the way, with 
many deaths. Individuals applying for 
permits to leave for Bessarabia were 
maltreated and sometimes killed. In 
many cases permits were obtained only 
after the payment of bribes. Especi- 
ally brutal was the treatment of Jews; 
and in the effort to divert attention 
from the incompetence and disorgani- 
zation of the Rumanian government, 
pogroms were instigated at the same 
time that the government carried out 
official pogroms in new anti-Semitic 
legislation. 

Nevertheless, nothing could stop the 
eager rush of hundreds of thousands 
to the newly liberated land. Govern- 
ment offices throughout Rumania are 
crowded with people seeking permits 
to leave for Bessarabia. Railroad sta- 
tions are black with people waiting for 
Bessarabia bound trains. What a 
contrast to the situation, when fascist 
powers enter a country. There the 
refugee stream flows outward and is 
marked by terror and despair. Here, 
in Bessarabia, the refugee stream is 
inward, into the Soviet occupied terri- 
tories, and is marked with festivities 
and shining faces, filled with hope! 
How especially sharp is this contrast 
for the Jews! Rumania, with its re- 
volting anti-Semitism was able to offer 
long-tested models of humiliation and 
persecution of Jews to the Nazis. Now 
Jews are finding freedom, equality, se- 
curity, such as they could scarcely 
have dreamed of, in Soviet Bessarabia. 


The Moldavian Soviet Republic 


It has been announced that Bessa- 
rabia, united with the Moldavian Au- 
tonomous Soviet Socialist Republic, 
now a part of the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
will be proposed as the thirteenth 
Union Republic, at the forthcoming 
session of the Supreme Soviet. 

Before the revolution the territory 
of the present Moldavian Autonomous 
Republic, over four thousand square 
miles, did not have a single school ; and 
no industry. Now it grows industrial 
crops, has packing houses and canner- 
ies and factories for building materials, 
(Continued on page 33) 
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AN AMERICAN WORKER 


(Continued from page 16) 


wrong, because socialism has been 
built in the Soviet Union. They ex- 
pressed in their talk and in their ac- 
tions a lack of confidence in the power 
and intelligence of the workers to build 
a new life. They worked for the re- 
establishment of capitalism, together 
with Trotsky and Bukharin. 

Then they organized the assassina- 
tion of Kirov. ‘This is proved not 
only by their personal statements, their 
confessions, but the confessions of the 
whole group. Beside their confessions 
the evidence was so incriminating that 
they could not wiggle out of it. 

The killing of Kirov convinced the 
Soviet people and the Party that they 
must be more firm in their suppres- 
sion of anti-socialist, anti-communist 
elements. The same holds true re- 
garding Bukharin, Pyatakov, Rykov, 
Radek and the rest of them. These 
individuals have a long history in op- 
position to the Party. 

In the testimony for instance of 
Bukharin, he admitted that they had 
a plan on foot in 1917-18 to arrest 
Lenin, Stalin and Sverdlov, and to ex- 
ecute them. They were, in other 
words, counter-revolutionaries all their 
lives, wearing the cloak of Com- 
munism. 

But the Party finally uncovered 
them. They had an open trial; they 
had and used the privilege of ques- 
tioning one another; they had defense 
counsel or could defend themselves 
without counsel as they wished; they 
had and they took the privilege of the 
last word before sentence was passed. 
Everyone, without exception, admitted 
their guilt as proven in court. Some 
asked for clemency on the ground that 
they were misled and that they didn’t 
really mean to be counter-revolution- 
aries. Some admitted they were in- 
different to politics, like Dr. Levene. 
Some admitted they were antagonistic 
to the Soviet regime, consciously an- 
tagonistic, didn’t believe in the social- 
ist system. Others straightforwardly 
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admitted their guilt and asked for no 
clemency. Some of them admitted 
that the sentence against them was 
just, after having at last realized them- 
selves that they were fighting not only 
against the Soviet Union but against 
the whole working class of the whole 
world, because the Soviet Union, the 
socialist country, is an example to the 
workers of the rest of the world. The 
very existence of the Soviet Union 
proves conclusively that the work- 
ers have the intelligence to run 
industry and to manage their life with- 
out unemployment .and without crises 
and can make life more secure, more 
dynamic, more cultured, more free 
than it is under the capitalist system. 
The workers in the shops, in their 
meetings, expressed full accord with 
the court in sentencing these enemies 
of the people and carrying out the 
sentence. 


Soviet Workers and the Pact with 
Germany. 


Another question is the pact with 
Germany. Some people here misin- 
terpret this pact to be a collaboration 
or an alliance, or something of that 
sort, with fascist Germany. I can say 
that no Soviet worker, no Soviet citi- 
zen, considers it as such. The pact is 
simply the outcome of the twenty-two 
years of struggle for world peace that 
has been conducted by the Soviet Union 
in: every way. The Soviet Union offered 
Germany many years ago, both under 
the former government and under Hit- 
ler, to sign pacts of non-aggression; 
and the same thing to Japan. They 
offered it to any country in the world 
that would take it. They wanted Eng- 
land to sign a pact of mutual assist- 
ance but it seems to me England was 
playing some kind of a double game, 
thinking they could inveigle Germany 
into an attack against the Soviet 
Union. 

The Soviet workers fully endorse the 
pact as a peace move, because the Sov- 
iet Union does not want war. It has 
a lot of work on its hands. A war will, 
of course, take some of the wealth 
they ‘can use for the welfare of the 
people. 

The Soviet workers are just as 
much opposed to fascism or Hitlerism 
as we are, and they know the differ- 
ence between socialism and fascism. 

When Germany went into Poland 
the Soviet Union could not stand for 
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Germany bringing its armies all the 
way over to the Ukrainian border. 
The Soviet Union said that is far en- 
ough. ‘They reunited those parts of 
the Ukraine and Byelo-Russia which 
had been taken away from the Soviet 
Union as a result of the Versailles 
Treaty. 

There was rejoicing in Moscow 
among the workers in the shops. I 
was at meetings held by the workers 
expressing their joy over the victory 
of the Soviet Union in extending the 
borders of socialism and freeing the 
Western Byelo-Russians and Western 
Ukrainians from the Polish nobility, 
capitalists and landlords. And the 
people in West Ukraine and West 
Byelo-Russia were happy to have been 
liberated. I have met many of them 
in Moscow and they expressed their 
happiness over being freed from the 
Polish landlords and capitalists. 


What They Thought About Finland 


So life went on in the shop where 
I worked. Then came the negotiations 
between Finland and the Soviet 
Union. ‘They were reported in the 
press and they were discussed by the 
workers in the plant. The demands 
of the Soviet Union were very modest, 
and this is the opinion of the Soviet 
workers, and not only modest—they 
were absolutely necessary for the 
safety and the defense of Leningrad, 
for the safety and defense of the So- 
viet people, for the safety and defense 
of Socialism. 

The Finnish Government rejected 
these demands. I don’t believe—and 
I think this is the Soviet worker’s 
opinion, too—I don’t believe personally 
that the workers of Finland would 
have opposed coming to an agreement 
with the Soviet Union. But their 
government took instructions from the 
Chamberlain government of Great 
Britain. Chamberlain wanted to ex- 
tend the war, and he and his Tory 
clique were using Finland simply as 
a catspaw. ‘This war with Finland 
was endorsed by the people of the 
Soviet Union as a means of insuring 
peace, thinking it is better to have 
a three-month war now, than to per- 
haps have a five-year war later. The 
government in its foreign policy as 
well as its home policy has the full 
support of the whole Soviet people. 


“They Don’t Belong to the Workers” 


At last after eight and a half years 
in the USSR I grew a little lonesome 
for America. I wanted to see my peo- 








ple, to hear the English language and 
above all to talk to some of the fel- 
low workers that I had been associated 
with in the trade unions, in the labor 
movement for over a period of twenty 
five years. I wanted to tell them how I 
lived and worked, and let them know 
what the Soviet Union has achieved 
because I realized that there must be 
a lot of anti-Soviet propaganda. 

So I finally decided to come back to 
America, although the place I worked 
in wanted me to stay. The workers 
held a meeting there, asking why I 
wanted to go back, what the trouble 
was, didn’t I like it there? I told 
them the truth, just why I wanted to 
go back. Finally after talking it over 
they said all right, Thomas, you go 
back to America, but remember, tell 
the truth about the Soviet Union to 
the people, don’t be like some of these 
others who have gone back and told 
a lot of lies about us—tell the truth 
about the Soviet Union. The manage- 
ment told me that when I want to 
come back I can always have my job. 

When I was thinking about leaving 
the Soviet. Union for a vacation back 
in America, one of my difficult prob- 
lems was getting my boy to agree to 
come back. He was already 12 years 
old and every time I asked him why he 
didn’t want to go back to America he 
would give me some additional reason. 
He would ask: “What am I going to 
do when I am old enough to go to 
work? There is so much unemploy- 
ment over there in America. If I 
study well here, I can go to college and 
become a historian or. whatever I 
want.” Other times I would say to 
him: “Look, Johnny, they have very 
nice things in America, the Empire 
State Building and other wonderful 
buildings, and lots of museums and 
theaters.” He would say: “Yes, but 
they don’t belong to the workers. They 
belong to the capitalists.’ Another 
time I showed him an American tech- 
nical magazine, Iron Age, hoping to 
get him excited about going back. I 
said, “Look, John, aren’t these ma- 
chines nice?” ‘They were printed on 
very nice glossy paper, were really 
very beautiful machines. His reply 
was: “Yes, they are very nice, but 
they don’t belong to the workers; the 
workers don’t own these machines. 
They are capitalist machines. Here 
maybe the machines are not yet quite 
as fancy. as you have in America, but 
what we have here belongs to all the 
people and we will soon have better 
things, better houses, better buildings 
and better everything.” 
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THE BALTIC STATES 
(Continued from page 12) 


his expedition against Leningrad; how 
the bourgeois Lithuanian Government 
joined in Polish plans against the Soviet 
Union; how at the famous Rominten 
conference the three Baltic States dis- 
cussed with other anti-Soviet states how 
they could serve in joint anti-Soviet 
actions. But they were confident that 
peoples’ governments in these countries 
would not permit them to be used in 
anti-Soviet intrigues. Their expecta- 
tions were more than confirmed. With 
their own leaders in the government the 
working classes of these countries 
moved forward to socialism. In Esto- 
nia 84 per cent of the electorate went 
to the polls and cast a 93 per cent vote 
for delegates known to favor a Soviet 
Republic; in Latvia 92 per cent of the 
electorate balloted and cast a 97.6 per 
cent vote for similarly committed dele- 
gates; in Lithuania 95.5 per cent of 
the electorate voted and its vote was 
99.2 per cent for a Soviet Republic. 

While this outcome may have been 
anticipated and desired by the Soviet 
Union, it is even more important to 
realize that it proved. what the continu- 
ous working class demonstrations had 
already. made clear—that it was ex- 
pected and desired by the peoples of 
these states. These results were the 
product of intense and intelligent work- 
ing class organization. First the work- 
ers and peasants formed huge peoples’ 
front political parties, uniting workers, 
peasants and intellectuals, and in which 
the Social Democrats merged with the 
Communists. Named Leagues of Work- 
ing People, these parties then held elec- 
tions to new Sejms, or parliaments, on 
July 14th and 15th. 

The big press here, which tried to 
give the impression that these elections 
were staged, made no mention of the 
fact that the bourgeois elements in the 
population tried everything in their 
power to prevent the elections. Incen- 
diaries started simultaneous fires in at- 
tempts to frighten the voters. In the 
country districts well-to-do farmers 
gave bribes in some cases; in others 
withheld their workers’ passports to 
prevent their voting. They spread 
rumors of forced collectivization in or- 
der to intimidate small peasant land 


holders. 


History Makes a Correction 


But the attempts failed. The work- 
ing class kept its head. The candi- 
dates it nominated and elected as depu- 


ties reemphasized the unity of workers, 
peasants and intelligentsia. Many of 
the deputies were political prisoners 
who had spent years in jail in their 
struggle for liberation of the working 
people. In Estonia, where no woman 
had ever before been elected to Parlia- 
ment, four of the deputies were wo- 


‘men. In Latvia where Jews had never 


had the vote, Jews not only voted but 
were elected deputies. The newly 
elected Lithuanian deputies included 
four Jews. 

The big press in this country opened 
their columns to the representatives of 
the former bourgeois governments of 
the Baltic states, who refuse to recog- 
nize the governments of their own 
countries, now that they have become 
people’s governments. 

In this connection it is well to point 
out some historical facts. Our De- 
partment of State recognized the Ker- 
ensky Ambassador, Boris Bakhmeteft 
when he represented only the Kolchaks, 
Denikins and Yudenichs. In deference 
to their and Bakhmeteff’s dream of a 
re-arisen Imperialist Russian power 
with all its old borders intact, our gov- 
ernment withheld recognition from the 
Baltic states, until 1922. 

In a letter addressed to all political 
parties in Latvia, by Lt. Col. War- 
wick Greene, head of an American mis- 
sion in the Baltic states, the core of 
American policy in the Baltic states, 
in that period, was given: 


“At the present moment our con- 
cern is to see the establishment of a 
temporary de facto government, or- 
ganized only for the temporary mili- 
tary emergency, to which all anti-Bol- 
shevist elements will pledge their 
sincere support.” 


That policy, which withheld recog- 
nition from the Baltic states whose 
governments were accorded only a 
“temporary” status, helped however to 
trustrate the desires of the Baltic peo- 
ples and to install reactionary and re- 
pressive regimes. History however has 
made its correction at last. Today, 
the Baltic peoples have the government 
they wanted and were prevented from 
getting for over twenty years. 
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NOTES ON BESSARABIA 


On June 28th the official Soviet News 
Agency, Tass, issued the following com- 
munique describing the negotiations by 
which the Soviet Union brought about 
the restoration of territories occupied 
by Rumania for over twenty years. 


On June 26th, the Chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars of the 
USSR, V. M. Molotov, made the fol- 
lowing representation to the Rumanian 
Minister to Moscow, Davidescu: 


“In 1918, taking advantage of Russia’s 
military weakness, Rumania forcibly 
wrested from the Soviet Union (Rus- 
sia) part of its territory—Bessarabia,— 
and thus broke the age-old unity of Bes- 
sarabia, populated chiefly by Ukrainians, 
with the Ukrainian Soviet Republic. 

“The Soviet Union never reconciled 
itself to the forcible wresting of Bess- 
arabia, which the Government of the 
USSR more than once openly declared 
for the whole world to hear. Now, when 
the military weakness of the USSR has 
become a thing of the past, while the 
present international situation demands 
the speediest solution of outstanding is- 
sues inherited from the past, in order to 
lay, at last, the foundations of durable 
peace between countries, the Soviet 
Union considers it necessary and timely, 
in the interests of the restoration of jus- 
tice, to take up jointly with Rumania, 
the immediate settlement of the question 
of the restoration of Bessarabia to the 
Soviet Union. 

“The Government of the USSR con- 
siders that the question of the restora- 
tion of Bessarabia is organically bound 
up with the question of the transfer to 
the Soviet Union of that part of Buko- 
vina, the population of which in its over- 
whelming majority is bound with Soviet 
Ukraine by unity of historic destinies, as 
well as by unity of language and nation- 
al composition. 

“This act would be all the more just 
in that the transfer of Northern Buko- 
vina to the Soviet Union could consti- 
tute—it is true, only in an insignificant 
degree—a means of compensation for the 
tremendous damage inflicted on the Sov- 
iet Union and the population of Bessara- 
bia by twenty-two years of Rumania’s 
domination in: Bessarabia. 

“The Government of the USSR pro- 
posed to the Royal Government of Ru- 
mania: Firstly, to restore Bessarabia to 
the Soviet Union. Secondly, to transfer 
to the Soviet Union, Northern Bukovina 
within the boundaries as shown on the 
appended map. ' 

“The Government of the USSR ex- 
presses the hope that the Royal Govern- 
ment of Rumania will accept these pro- 
posals of the USSR and thus will create 
the possibility of a peaceful settlement 
of the protracted conflict between the 
USSR and Rumania. 

“The Government of the USSR 
awaits the reply of the Royal Govern- 
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ment of Rumania in the course of the 
day, June 27.” 


On June 27, the Rumanian Minister, 
Davidescu, handed Premier Molotov 
the following reply of the Rumanian 
Government: 


“The Government of the USSR ad- 
dressed to the Rumanian Government a 
note, handed at 10 p.m., June 26th by 
His Excellency, the Chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars of For- 
eign Affairs, Molotov, to the Rumanian 
Minister to Moscow, Davidescu: 

“Being inspired, like the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, by the same desire to see a 
peaceable settlement of all issues' which 
could cause differences between the 
USSR and Rumania, the Royal .Govern- 
ment declares that it is prepared to pro- 
ceed immediately, and in the broadest 
sense, to a friendly discussion with com- 
mon accord, of all proposals emanating 
from the Soviet Government. 

“Consequently, the Royal Govern- 
ment requests the Soviet Government to 
kindly designate the place and date 
which the latter chooses to fix for this 
purpose. As soon as the Rumanian 
Government receives the reply of the 
Soviet Government it will appoint dele- 
gates and it hopes that negotiations with 
representatives of the Soviet Govern- 
ment will result in the creation of dur- 
able relations of good will and friend- 
ship between the USSR and Rumania.” 

To the question put by Molotov, 
whether the Rumanian Government ac- 
cepts the proposals of the Government 
of the USSR regarding the immediate 
transfer of Bessarabia and Northern 
Bukovina to the Soviet Union, Davides- 
cu replied that the Rumanian Govern- 
ment accepts these proposals. In this 
connection, the Chairman of the Peoples 
Commissars of the USSR, Molotov, yes- 
terday handed Davidescu the following 
reply of the Soviet Government: 

“The Government of the USSR con- 
siders the reply of the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment of June 27th indefinite since it 
is not stated directly in its reply that it 
accepts the proposals of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment on the immediate transfer of 
Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina to 
the Soviet Union. But in view of the 
fact that the Rumanian Minister to 
Moscow, Davidescu, explained that the 
said reply of the Royal Rumanian Gov- 
ernment signifies its consent to the pro- 
posals of the Soviet Government, the 
Government of the USSR, proceeding 
from this explanation proposes: 

“Firstly, that within four days, be- 
ginning at 2 p.m. Moscow time, June 
29th, Rumanian troops evacuate the ter- 
ritory of Bessarabia and Northern Buk- 
ovina. 

“Secondly, that within the same pe- 
riod, Soviet troops occupy the territory 
of Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina. 

“Thirdly, that within the day of June 
28th, Soviet troops occupy Cernauti, 
Kishinev, and Akkerman. 


“Fourthly, that the Royal Govern- 
ment of Rumania assume responsibility 
for the preservation and prevention of 
damage to railways, locomotives, rail- 
way cars, bridges, storehouses, air- 
dromes, industrial enterprises, power 
stations and telegraph communications. 

“Fifthly, that a Committee be ap- 
pointed consisting of representatives of 
the Soviet and Rumanian Governments, 
two from each party, for the settle- 
ment of disputable questions concerning 
the evacuation of Rumanian troops and 
institutions from Bessarabia and North- 
ern Bukovina. 

“The Soviet Government insists that 
the Royal Government of Rumania re- 
ply to the above proposals not later than 
noon of June 28.” 

At 11 A.M., June 28, Davidescu 
handed Molotov the following reply of 
the Rumanian Government to the last 
statement of the Soviet Government: 

“To preserve the possibility of avoid- 
ing serious consequences which would 
result from the application of force and 
the outbreak of hostilities in this part of 
Europe, the Rumanian Government 
finds itself obliged to accept the condi- 
tions of evacuation contained in the Sov- 
iet reply. 

“The Rumanian Government would 
wish, however, that the time limit pro- 
vided by Articles First and Second be 
extended, bearing in mind that in con- 
sequence of rains and floods which dam- 
aged communications, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to effect the evacuation 
of territory within four days. The joint 
commission established on the basis of 
Article Five could discuss and decide 
this question. The names of the Ru- 
manian delegates to this Commission 
will be communicated in the course of 
the day.” 

Thus the Rumanian Government ac- 
cepted: the proposal of the Government 
of the USSR on the immediate transfer 
of Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina 
to the Soviet Union. 

Molotov informed Davidescu that the 
USSR appointed as its representatives to 
the Soviet-Rumanian Commission for the 
settlement of disputable questions con- 
cerning the evacuation of Rumanian 
troops and institutions from Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina, General Koz- 
lov and General Bodi, who are ready 
this very day to proceed to work at 
Odessa, jointly with representatives of 
Rumania. 

Molotov also told Davidescu that in 
case of necessity, the Soviet-Rumanian 
Commission will be able to discuss the 
question of postponement for several 
hours of the execution of Articles First 
and Second of Soviet Conditions of June 
27. . 

Davidescu promised to immediately 
communicate to the Soviet Government 
the names of the Rumanian representa- 
tives to the above Soviet-Rumanian 
Commission. 


Precisely at 2 P.M., June 28, Soviet 
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troops will begin crossing the Rumanian 
frontier to occupy the cities Cernauti, 
Kishinev and Akkerman. 


ELECTIONS IN 12TH 
REPUBLIC 


(Continued from page 13) 


weather, the spring sowing through- 
out the whole region was completed 
a week earlier than the year before. 
Five times as many local collective 
farms achieved the records necessary 
for participation in the great Moscow 
agricultural fair this year as last, and 
the youngest Soviet Republic proudly 
boasted 558 exhibitors. New machine 
and tractor stations have been estab- 
lished in the former Finnish areas, nine 
new state farms, and a whole string of 
dairy and vegetable farms. 

Socialist Karelia has already in- 
creased its total production ten times 
over 1913, and the lumber industry, 
its most important, eightfold. But 
there are still untold riches to be de- 
veloped in its deep woods, and with 
the new regions added, it will become 
the most important paper and cellu- 
lose producing center of the country, 
accounting for about half the total out- 
put. Early in 1939 the Segezhsky pa- 
per and cellulose combinat, one of the 
biggest in the world, was started. The 
Kexholm cellulose plant, burned by the 
retreating White Guards has already 
been restored, and new plants are go- 
ing up in the other former Finnish dis- 
tricts, 

Water power is another of the assets 
of this region, full of swift streams 
and water falls. The hydroelectric 
stations added to the Kondopzhskaya 
and Solomenskaya stations completed 
under the five-year plans, make this 
republic first in the USSR ‘in per cap- 
ita electrical power. 

In the former Finnish cities over 
30,000,000 rubles has already been 
spent in restoring and expanding pub- 
lic utilities. In Vyborg new clubs and 
motien picture houses, new theatres, 
new hospitals and schools are being 
opened. Sortavala already has a Park 
of Culture and Rest. Day nurseries 
and consultation centers for mothers 
and children, formerly non-existent, 
have been established in the ceded 
areas. The USSR has sent in 230 
doctors to help establish a new health 
system, and quantities of medical sup- 
plies. A new Finnish newspaper has 
been established, 553 new schools, 
twelve technical Institutes, two medi- 
cal colleges and a new university in 
Petrozavodsk will open soon. 
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BESSARABIA 
(Continued from page 29) 
nearly a hundred schools and other 
cultural institutions undreamed of un- 
der Tsarism—theaters, clubs, libraries. 
Joined with Bessarabia it will help to 
bring that potentially rich country 
quickly up to the Soviet standard in 

well being and cultural facilities. 


Northern Bukovina 


The story of Northern Bukovina, 
which has also become Soviet terri- 
tory according to the terms of the 
Soviet-Rumanian agreement, is rough- 
ly similar to that of Bessarabia. Its 
earliest recorded settlements were 
Ukrainian, in the 6th Century. After 
varying fortunes it became part of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire in 1775. 
When that empire broke apart during 
the first world war there was a gen- 
eral movement to incorporate Buko- 
vina with the Ukraine. Only a few 
days before the Rumanian occupation, 
on November 3, 1918, representatives 
from all over Bukovina gathered in 
the principal city, Chernovitz, and de- 
manded incorporation in the Ukraine. 

Disregarding all such demonstra- 
tions of the population, at the Sevres 
Conference in August 1920, the En- 
tente powers, continuing their bene- 
factions to Rumania, which they 
swelled to more than twice its former 
size, allocated all Bukovina to that 
country, which discontinued the au- 
tonomy which Bukovina had won 
from the Austro-Hungarian empire in 
the revolutionary movements of the 
1840’s. Economically, as well as po- 
litically, the Rumanian occupation dis- 
tinctly worsened conditions. “Agra- 
rian reforms” in this region consisted 
largely of dispossessing the native peas- 
antry and turning the land over to 
Rumanian gendarmes and other “re- 
liable” elements. 

The northern part of Bukovina, 
which has now become Soviet terri- 
tory, occupies about 6,000 square miles 
with a population of over 500,000. It 
contains Chernovitz, a city of nearly 
110,000. 

As in Bessarabia, the people were 
overwhelmed with joy at their libera- 
tion; and all who could find an excuse, 
strove to return to that part of Buko- 
vina where Soviet freedom, oppor- 
tunity and security had _ entered. 
Northern Bukovina has become a part 
of the Ukrainian SSR. It is mainly 
agricultural and is famous for its po- 
tato crops to which 20 per cent of its 
sown areas is devoted. 

Sovietization in both Bessarabia and 





Northern Bukovina is proceeding rap- 
idly. Large estates are being divided, 
and landless peasants are receiving not 
only land but cattle and farm imple- 
ments. In the cities, banks and fac- 
tories are being nationalized. The 
workers are electing men from among 
their own ranks, as managers. Former 
mansions and country homes of the 
rich are being turned into nurseries, 
libraries, schools, clubs, sanitaria, work- 
ers’ apartments. New construction 
has already begun. Free medical serv- 
ices have been established. A new life 
has come into this transformed land. 
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—not reprints, not paper 
bound, but the original 
cloth editions—for $2, 
practically the cost of one! 


These are the books: 


I LOVE, by A. Avdeyenko, which the 
New Republic called “a fine example of 
the strong and vigorous literature a healthy 
social structure can breed.” 


THE IRON FLOOD, by A. Serafimovich. 
“A virile picture,” “a stirring story” is the 
way the reviewers characterize this realistic 


novel of the Civil War. 
BRUSSKI: THE SOIL REDEEMED, by 


A. Panferov, is the classic Soviet novel of 
collectivization, showing it in stirring terms 
of human drama, pitched on an epic scale. 


MEN OF SIBERIA, by Hugo Huppert. 
With powerful realism a noted German 
writer describes the construction of the 
Kuzbas, the huge industrial giant created in 
far away Siberia. 


The supply is limited. Make sure of get- 
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THE HUMAN BEING 
(Continued from page 23) 


task of this colossal scientific institu- 
tion is the coordinated study of the 
whole human organism, the search for 
methods of treating the body as a 
whole. 

Such scientific institutions as the 
Obukhov Institute, the Tropical In- 
stitute, the Pavlov-Koltushi Biological 
Station near Moscow, the Moscow 
Brain Institute, and many others are 
world renowned centers of the biologi- 
cal, physiological and medical sciences. 

All that has been done in the Soviet 
Union has unquestionably had an ef- 
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fect on the health of the workers. The 
average length of life of a human be- 
ing compared with that in Tsarist 
Russia has been increased by ten years, 
and by 1937 mortality in the USSR 
was 40 per cent below that of Tsarist 
Russia. 


How Soviet People Use Their Leisure 
The citizens of the USSR spend 


their free time in a variety of ways, 
but all these ways have this in com- 
mon, that they are accessible to any 
worker. In addition to the mass par- 
ticipation in physical culture and 
sports, innumerable facilities are of- 
fered in other fields for the delight 
and entertainment and cultural ad- 
vancement of Soviet workers. 

The studiously inclined take ad- 
vantage of the network of libraries, 
that cover the whole country. Along 
with such vast book repositories as the 
Lenin Library in Moscow and the 
Saltykov-Shchedrin Library in Lenin- 
grad, which number about 12,000,000 
volumes each, every factory, shop, de- 
partment, or office in the city, every 
collective farm in the countryside has. 
its own library. Cottage reading 
rooms, the number of which reached 
49,000 in 1938, are an indispensable 
item in village life. 

Whole “combinats” are being con- 
structed in the cities for cultural serv- 
ice to the workers. Thus for example, 
the Leningrad Palace of Culture is a 
tremendous building including a heau- 
tiful theater, spacious exhibit halls, a 
rich library and scientific and technical 
laboratories and workshops, restaurant, 
etc. Similar palaces of culture are to 
be found in Moscow, Stalingrad, Che- 
liabinsk, the cities of the Donetz Basin, 
etc.; and every factory has a club with 
many of these facilities for its own 
workers, 

Parks of Culture and Rest are to 
be found everywhere. They combine 
direct recreation with the education 
and artistic training of the masses. The 
Gorky Park of Culture and Rest in 
Moscow, visited by 18,000,000 persons 
in 1938, supplies everything from 
bathing to concerts by the best musi- 
cians of the country, from roller coast- 
ers to art exhibits. Chess: tourna- 
ments, sport matches, literary evenings, 
community sings, scientific lectures— 
all these things are combined here with 
entertainments of the most varied type. 

Museums are an integral part of 
every Soviet city; museums that are 
alive and exciting and constantly 
swarming with visitors. 


Inasmuch as all museum pieces of 
the USSR are the property of the gov- 
ernment, they can be properly distrib- 
uted to the various museums through- 
out the country. 

These museums organize special ex- 
hibits, as for example pictures of some 
old master like Rembrandt, gathered 
together from all over and showing 
the creative development of the artist 
throughout his whole life. 

The development of the theater in 
the USSR has recently been described 
in these pages. Suffice it to say that not 
only do city workers have frequent op- 
portunity to view the best there is in 
the classics and modern drama beau- 
tifully acted and staged, but the the- 
atrical companies of the big cities 
spend a great deal of time touring 
smaller towns and villages which are 
also developing performers of their 
own, going as far as the New Arctic 
settlements. The gap between city 
and country is closing fast and the 
rich cultural opportunities of the cities 
have been extended to the country folk, 
as well, under socialism. 


YOUR QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


(Continued from: page 26) 


the RSFSR alone there are more than 
one million infants covered by the system 
of créches. 

Naturally, the question of breast or 
bottle feeding is a voluntary one, but a 
tremendous educational campaign is car- 
ried on by the doctors, through the 
mothers’ and children’s consultation cen- 
ters and by posters and pamphlets to 
persuade the mothers of the desirability 
of nursing whenever possible. 

The Soviet Union has also developed 
a process by which surplus mothers’ milk 
is bottled and utilized for infants who 
for one reason or another are deprived 
of the milk of their own mothers. 

The immensity of the program of 
mother and child care may be gathered 
by the fact that in the summer of 1939, 
27,000 seasonal day-nurseries were oper- 
ating in the villages of the Ukraine alone 
to take care of the babies during the 
time their mothers worked in the fields. 
A more detailed treatment of this mat- 
ter can be found in the book “Socialized 
Medicine in the Soviet Union” by Dr. 
Henry Sigerist. 

Side by side with the tremendous ex- 
pansion of créches in which breast feed- 
ing is the rule, and the educational work 
on this problem, there is also a vast 
amount of scientific experimentation with 
the best possible methods of bottle feed- 
ing. We have recently come across an 
item in the Soviet press reporting the 
approval by the medical profession of a 
new special type of rubber nipple satis- 
fying the best medical requirements for 
bottle feeding. The inventor of the 
nipple received honorable mention and a 
money prize. 
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Do You Get Your Facts 
On World Issues First Hand? 


More than ever before in human history spoken 
words are the decisive factor in human destiny. 
From the capitals ofa dozen nations, spoken words 
ina dozen languagesare flashed to us, determining 
for us war or peace, truth, rumor or falsehood. 


Do you understand these words? Or are they for- 


eign to you and you have to wait until they are 
translated and interpreted for you? Is your in- 
formation on world events direct, first hand, 
original, authentic? 


Understand the spoken and written words in 
any foreign language by the quick, easy help of 


LINGUAPHONE 





The World-Famous Foreign Language Master 


KALTENBORN SAYS: 


‘*Hitler in his 
speech spoke of 
possible internal 
treachery against 
which he warned 
the Reich. In the 
official English 
translation re- 
leased by the Ger- 
man Government 
this signficant reference to possible 
internal opposition was omitted. 
This again demonstrates the ad- 
vantage and importance of being 
able to understand foreign broad- 
casts in the original language.” 


WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


BURTON RASCOE—“Your method is 
the most painless I have ever encoun- 
tered. My wife and daughter have turned 
their French lessons into a series of de- 
lightful evenings. Linguaphone has be- 
come a family event.” 


SINCLAIR LEWIS—The famous nov- 
elist, who is a student of the Swedish and 
Italian Courses, has turned instinctively 
to Linguaphone whenever the need arose 
for quick proficiency in a foreign lan- 
guage. 


PAUL ROBESON—“‘I have used many 
of your courses, including Russian, Ger- 
man and French. I now find my records 
indispensable and amazingly helpful.” 


VIRGINIA PAGE—“‘After a few les- 
sons of my French course, | am con- 
vinced that this is the easiest and most 
delightful way to learn a language that 
could possibly be imagined.” 


MRS. F. CORLIES MORGAN—“I 
have at last finished the Linguaphone 
Italian Course and I assure you it has 

n a great pleasure to go through it.” 








In your own home you can at once 
hear the words in any foreign lan- 
guage you choose, know precisely 
what they mean and learn to speak 
them and understand them without 
any intermediary. 


By this new, amazing Linguaphone 
method you merely LISTEN a few 
minutes a day, follow a simple text 
and in an incredibly short time be- 
come master of a vocabulary of 3000 
most essential words—more than 
enough to understand almost any 
conversation or broadcast. 


LINGUAPHONE is the most nota- 
able advance of this century in mod- 
ernizing the study of foreign lan- 
guages. A faculty of 250 of the fore- 
most professors of languages con- 
nected with the great universities of 
the world—Oxford, Cambridge, The 
Sorbonne, Columbia, Madrid, Se- 


ville, Rome. Gottingen, etc., etc.— 
made LINGUAPHONE thescientifi- 
cally streamlined method for learning 
to speak, read, write and understand 
a foreign language. It brings a living 
voice into your own home, that speaks 
to you, and repeats to you, clearly and 
distinctly, as though you had a pri- 
vate tutor at your side. 


To speak a foreign language quickly 
and correctly a million men and 
women in all walks of life have turned 
to LINGUAPHONE. Travelers, 
teachers, writers, engineers, business 
men, importers and exporters, Army 
and Navy men, diplomatic service 
employees, singers, movie and radio 
stars, actors, in addition to many 
high school and college students— 
all have found LINGUAPHONE the 
sure key to progress in mastering a 
foreign language. 


LINGUAPHONE HOME STUDY COURSES 


FRENCH SPANISH PORTUGUESE 
GERMAN ITALIAN POLISH 
RUSSIAN IRISH DUTCH 
SWEDISH GREEK ENGLISH* 
LATIN JAPANESE PERSIAN 
CHINESE ESPERANTO CZECH 
BENGALI FINNISH HEBREW 
HINDUSTANI EFFIK AFRIKAANS 
HAUSA ARABIC MALAY 


*American as well as British pronunciation 
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44 R.C.A. Building 


New York City 





f 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE ' 
44 R.C.A. Building, New York City ' 
Without cost or obligation please send me_ , 
the Linguaphone Book. \ 

1 
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“LATEST COLORED MAPS OF A ALL THE WORLD 
i GAZETTEER — PICTURES — FLAGS — COMPLETE INDEX 


N its book subscription offers SOVIET 
| RUSSIA TODAY always seeks to bring to 
its readers important and vital books, that help 
to make clear what is happening in the world 


today. 


With the whirlwind political changes, with a 
war that moves over the map of Europe and 
casts sinister shadows over the map of the entire 
world, a new, up-to-date atlas is an indis- 


pensable aid. 


For this reason SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
arranged with the publishers for a limited 


quantity of the new Hammond’s 1940 Atlas and 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
Dept. H3, 114 East 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY for one year and a copy of Hammond's 
[] New 


Self-Revising Atlas and Gazetteer. I enclose $1.50. 


New self-revising 
Atlas and Gazetteer 
— free, with a year’s 


subscription 











Gazetteer. It contains 48 pages, size 914” by 
1214”, with 32 pages of maps in color. Quick 
reference tables make geographical and other 
data, readily available. There is a supplement 
of photographs showing views from all parts of 


the world. 


The Atlas contains a coupon entitling the 
user to a supplement, indicating the official new 


boundaries, after peace is declared. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY is pleased to 
have the opportunity to provide new subscribers 


with this serviceable new Atlas. 


Limited offer- 
make sure of 
11 Renewal. your copy by 
mailing in this 


blank NOW— 
_ 








